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Pluralist Society 


n appraisal of Catholic contri- 
, butions to American social 

thought and practice seems 
particularly pertinent at this critical 
juncture of our nation’s history. 
Whether the challenges we face are de- 
fined in terms of new frontiers to be 
conquered or old ones to be main- 
tained, most adult Americans are aware 
that both the national and internation- 
al dimensions of our world are being 
drastically modified. World War II and 
subsequent economic prosperity, fol- 
lowing as they did the myth-shattering 
depression of the 1930s, served to focus 
national attention almost wholly on 
the search for security and the enjoy- 
ment of affluence. There are hopeful 
signs that Americans are now waking 
from their trance. 


At the same time, the Church in 
America is gradually achieving some 
measure of national acceptance. 
Whether this is due primarily to wide- 
spread religious indifference, the ex- 
tensive social mobility of Catholics or 
the increasing significance of urban 
centers in which the Church has always 
been strong is beside the point. The 
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fact remains that Catholics are now 
moving toward the assumption of 
greater responsibility in shaping social 
and cultural trends and, though some 
critics still chide Catholics for tardi- 
ness and apathy in this regard, there is 
rather general agreement that a change 
is underway. 

What contributions are Catholics 
prepared to make? A religious minor- 
ity’s sphere and scope of social in- 
fluence are always conditioned by its 
history. What American Catholics can 
do will depend to a considerable ex- 
tent upon what they have done, for 
they are currentiy enriched or im- 
poverished by past successes or failures 
and bound by past decisions or commit- 
ments that may limit their areas of 
choice in the present. 

The series of articles to follow is de- 
signed to describe the major social is- 


Father Thomas, staff member of the 
Institute of Social Order, here intro- 
duces a series of articles on Catholi- 
cism’s role in American society. The 
series is being edited by Professor 
Thomas P. Neill of Saint Louis Uni- 
versity’s Department of History. 
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sues that American Catholics have en- 
countered, the social theory and 
practice developed to deal with them, 
and the changing social context within 
which these problems 
Hence the series will not offer a mere 
rehash of past “‘contributions” but a 
serious analysis of those aspects of the 
past that affect the present and are 
consequently relevant for the future. 


now occur. 


The present paper aims to furnish a 
general theoretical backdrop for the 
discussion of specific issues to follow. 
As the title indicates, we are interested 
in the implications of pluralism for a 
religious minority. American Catholics 
enjoy religious freedom under the law, 
yet they must participate in a social 
system frequently geared to goals they 
cannot accept and which has achieved 
some measure of a working balance or 
equilibrium by institutionalizing prac- 
tices they may consider morally patho- 
logical. What special problems do 
American Catholics face in attempting 
to formulate practical programs of ac- 
tion under such circumstances? This 
question involves a prior one. How do 
we determine the social implications of 
a religion? 


 - American Catholics, like their 


fellow countrymen, tend to assume 
that beliefs necessarily ex- 
ert a direct, more or less obvious in- 
fluence on the social thought and prac- 
tice of the faithful. A glance at the 
history of the Christian churches sug- 
gests that this contention may be high- 
ly questionable. For example, there is 
little evidence of such direct relationship 
during the industrial revolution, while 
a comparison of Latin American, con- 
tinental, and American Catholicism in- 
dicates that groups cherishing apparently 
similar religious beliefs may develop 


religious 
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considerably different social theories 


and practices. 


These examples raise the question of 
how religion exerts an influence, that 
is, makes its impact on or is inserted in, 
a social system. Past discussions of reli- 
gion and social action have given scant 
consideration to this highly significant 
question. Catholics in particular fre- 
quently assume that the Church has 
the “‘answers,” that is, fairly uniform, 
well-developed sets of social theories 
and practices, so that all that remains 
for the faithful to do is to apply them. 
Indeed, one may well question whether 
the frustration and failure apparently 
endemic in much contemporary Cath- 
olic action are not related to this over- 
simplified view. A set of principles 
does not constitute a program of ac- 
tion; nor are past applications of prin- 
ciples necessarily pertinent to present 
circumstances. 

In discussing the relationship between 
religion and society, we may take it as 
a general principle that the social im- 
plications of a religion depend not only 
on the inherent logic of its dogmas but 
also upon the cultural setting within 
which they are developed. Thus, Ameri- 
can Catholic social theory and prac- 
tice will necessarily reflect the in- 
fluence of American society, together 
with the status of Catholics within 
that society. 
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The relationship between religion 
and society is a two-way street. The 
American experience is so interesting 
because it represents the point in West- 
ern history where traditional Catholic 
thought was most completely exposed 
to the influence of modern democratic 
institutions. Under these circumstances, 
Catholic thinkers were forced to re- 
examine traditional concepts, as well 
as long-accepted definitions of the social 
situation, since their position as a mi- 
nority did not permit them to try 
putting new wine into old bottles. The 
articles that follow will describe how 
adequately they met the challenge. 


Our present concern, however, is di- 
rected to a problem that is implicit in 
discussions of both past contributions 
and future programs. What do we 
mean when we speak of Catholic con- 
tributions? Does this term signify all 
contributions made by members of the 
Church, or does it denote the applica- 
tion of a set of socially relevant con- 
ceptions or propositions of an identifi- 
able religious derivation in the social 
theory and practice of Catholics? Prob- 
ably both, yet it is important for our 
purposes here to keep this distinction 
clearly in mind, for only the second 
meaning focuses directly on the rela- 
tionship between religious beliefs and 
programs of social action. 


Wi iat is the nature of this relation- 
ship? Perhaps we can reach a fairly 
adequate definition if we begin with 
an analysis of the pertinent aspects 
of religious and social systems. As 
we use the term social system here 
it includes the total patterned regular- 
ity or structure of interaction observ- 
able in an organized group or society. 
In any on-going society the essential 
structure through which human social 
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activities are directed, ordered and in- 
tegrated is constituted by the accepted 
sets of obligatory norms 
around the fulfilment of man’s basic 
social needs—sexual, economic, politi- 
cal, and so on. These norms may be 
viewed as directives for action, since 
they define the acceptable ways of do- 
ing things in a given society. 


centering 


What is the source of the obligatory 
quality of such norms? These norms 
imply values, that is, goals or objec- 
tives that are considered worth striv- 
ing for and to which the norms are re- 
lated as means to ends. People usually 
act directly on the basis of the norms 
they have learned, since short of crisis 
situations during which a specific norm 
may be brought into question, they 
seldom reflect on the total meaning of 
their action, that is, on the values im- 
plicit in the norms they are following. 


What is the source of the values 
embodied in the norms? Values are re- 
lated to the beliefs concerning the na- 
ture of man and his world as held by 
the group. In this context, beliefs rep- 
resent statements about the nature of 
reality. In an integrated system of ac- 
tion, beliefs furnish the ultimate ra- 
tionale for the values or ends embodied 
in the system’s obligatory normative 
structure. 


It may help to throw further light 
on the relationships between beliefs, 
values, and norms, if we analyze a 
specific social institution like the fam- 
ily. Such analysis reveals three elements 
of primary importance. First, we dis- 
cover a set of social relationships or re- 
current interaction patterns describing 
the mutual orientations to each other 
of husband parents and 
children, conjugal unit and extended 
family, family and society. These re- 
lationships are regulated by a set of ac- 


and_ wife, 
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cepted norms or institutionalized means 
judged necessary for, or at least con- 
sidered consonant with, the practical 
fulfilment of the group’s comprehen- 
sive sexual needs. Hence, these norms 
have meaning, that is, they “make 
sense,” only in terms of the sexual 
values, or family objectives, held by the 
group. 

Second, further analysis reveals the 
major characteristics of these institu- 
tionalized sexual objectives or values. 
Broadly speaking, they represent the 
culturally devised sets of goals, pref- 
erences or ideals defining the meaning 
of sex, marital union, parenthood and 
kinship. Since these values deal with 
human needs, they are ultimately re- 
lated to the conceptions of human na- 
ture and society held by the group. Of 
course, as a given culture endures and 
evolves, some of these objectives, or 
the values associated with them, may 
receive symbolic expression and, in 
time, these vaguely defined, symbolical- 
ly expressed values may acquire a quasi- 
autonomous existence, so that they re- 
main operative in a culture long after 
the conception of human nature from 
which they were initially derived has 
been rejected, reformulated or no 
longer recognized as pertinent by the 
members of society. 


Third, inasmuch as institutionalized 
values or objectives deal with human 
needs, it follows that their ultimate 
rationale or basis is the set of beliefs 
concerning the nature of the human 
agent and of society held by the group. 
What is man? What is his origin? What 
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is his nature, individual and social? 
What is his destiny? The preferences, 
values or goals related to the satisfac- 
tion of men’s sexual needs will be de- 
fined in terms of the answers they give 
to these questions. At least in their 
initial formulation, family norms, rep- 
resenting the culturally approved means 
by which human sexual needs are to be 
fulfilled, embody values or goals based 
on a set of shared beliefs about the 
nature of man and society. Indeed, as 
we have indicated, all obligatory social 
norms embody values based on beliefs 
about ‘the nature of reality. 


Lie us now consider some of the perti- 
nent elements of a religious system. 


We use the term religious system 


here to include the complex of creed, 
cult, and code constituting the partici- 
pants’ total conception of their relation- 
ships to God and the practical conse- 
quences they believe derive from these 


relationships. Beliefs about the sacred or 
divine never appear as segmented, rela- 
tively isolated phenomena. They are al- 
ways part of a more extensive system 
which includes the past religious ex- 
periences of the group,- together with 
a more or less distinct image or con- 
ception of the human agent. Considered 
in its broadest extension, this image in- 
volves a set of beliefs concerning man’s 
origin; his relationships to space and 
time; the essential qualities of his na- 
ture and consequently his orientation 
toward his fellowmen, society, and the 
world of nature; and finally, his life 
purpose of destiny, that is, the desir- 
able terminus of his development or 
fulfilment in the cosmic order. 

The content of a religious creed is 
expressed in dogmas, myths, and sym- 
bols. The cult, including religious fes- 
tivals, ceremonies and rites, guarantees 
the continuity and purity of doctrine 
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through successive generations of the 
faithful. The code defines the actions 
prescribed, proscribed or permitted by 
creed and cult. Moreover, since a reli- 
gious system also includes a conception 
or image of man, it furnishes the basic 
beliefs underlying the group’s major 
value-orientations and obligatory nor- 
mative structure. 
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This latter observation is highly 
pertinent to the present discussion, for 
it indicates a significant aspect of the 
relationship between religious and social 
systems. In this connection it should 
be noted that we are here concerned 
with the social impact of religion con- 
sidered as a set of beliefs, conceptions, 
or ideas and not as an organized com- 
munity of the faithful. Viewed from 
this perspective, religious beliefs affect 
a social system and its major institu- 
tions by furnishing the conception or 
image of man held by the participants. 
We have already pointed out the basic 
role played by such conceptions in the 
development of a society’s normative 
structure. Thus, to the extent that a 
religious system furnishes the essential 
elements in the group’s conception of 
man, it supplies the indispensable 
ideological. foundation or rationale for 
the system of values, goals, ends or ob- 
jectives embodied in their obligatory 
norms and consequently in their prac- 
tical programs of action. 


Up to this point we have discussed 
only the essential point of contact be- 
tween religious and social systems. But 
the location of this “‘point of insertion” 
does not tell us why religious systems 


apparently differ widely in their “con- 
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tributions” or relevance to social sys- 
tems. To answer this question we must 
consider how various religious systems 
envisage what we might call the ethical 
process, that is, the determination of 
the right ordering of man’s individual 
and social life on the basis of his re- 
ligious beliefs. It should be obvious 
that such basic beliefs as the brother- 
hood of man, the equality of all under 
God, Christian stewardship of earthly 
goods, and so on, acquire normative 
significance in the practical order pri- 
marily only when applied to specific 
social institutions and definite human 
relationships in concrete social situa- 
tions. Exhortations to practice social 
justice or maximize love can have little 
social relevance unless one can deter- 
mine the specific demands of justice in 
real life situations and define the mani- 
fold, relative exigencies of charity in 
current complex relationships. 


There are several possible ways of 
regarding the relationship between re- 
ligious beliefs and the values to be 
embodied in society’s normative struc- 
ture. In archaic cultures, for example, 
primitive religious man tended to take 
existing institutions for granted and 
regulated his activities in accordance 
with the ideal image revealed to him in 
his myths, for he believed that his re- 
ligious myths offered the exemplar 
models not only of ritual but of all 
significant human activities. 


In the Jewish tradition, and in some 
fundamentalist Protestant groups, it 
appears that ethical solutions are sought 
not by developing and applying per- 
tinent general principles but, following 
the method of casuistry, by seeking for 
precedents in traditional religious docu- 
ments regarded either as revealed or as 
the inspired dicta of great religious 
teachers. 
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The major Protestant groups, at 
least in theory, by-pass the entire prob- 
lem, since they regard the moral life 
and its social repercussions as some- 
thing human and independent of reli- 
gious salvation. Holding that salvation 
is a purely religious issue solved by 
faith, predestination or a unique per- 
sonal religious experience, and conse- 
quently not dependent on human 
endeavor, they consider particular pat- 
terns of ethical ideals and normative 
structures as relative, culture-bound 
products having no essential relation- 
ships or origin to religious beliefs or 
absolutes. 

Catholic thinkers, on the other hand, 
because they maintain that human na- 
ture was not essentially vitiated by the 
Fall, regard the moral life and its social 
repercussions as an integral part of the 
scheme of salvation. They also assign 
a large role in the development of 
ethical patterns to human reason en- 


lightened by faith, for they hold that 
the Creator’s law can be discovered by 
reason in the natures of things and that 
general moral principles can be logical- 
ly applied to concrete human situations 
only after all the elements in the situa- 


tion have been carefully analyzed. 
Thus, the ethical process is considered 
dynamic and existential in the sense 
that human reason, supplemented by 
principles drawn from revelation and 
tradition, formulates the Christian’s 
pattern of moral values in terms of the 
changing exigencies of the situation. 


Catholic absence 

If religion and society are thus close- 
ly related in Catholic thinking, how ex- 
plain the relative paucity of Catholic 
contributions to social theory and prac- 
tice, as well as their frequently observed 
tardiness in development? As a partial 
answer, we offer two general observa- 
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tions. First, inasmuch as the elaboration 
of a valid contribution involves an ade- 
quate grasp of Catholic beliefs, an abid- 
ing awareness of the relationships be- 
tween these beliefs and relevant social 
values, and an ability not only to apply 
general principles to specific categories 
of action but also to recognize what 
principles are pertinent to the situation, 
we may conclude that the development 
of such contributions will be the con- 
cern of only a minority in any given 
society. Except for brief, often critical 
interludes, the majority do not reflect 
on the values embodied in the norms 
they observe or the logical coherence of 
these norms with their total system of 
values. Preoccupation with the immedi- 
ate tasks at hand, together with the un- 
questioning acceptance of the prevail- 
ing normative structure, tends to pre- 
dominate in their conduct. 


Second, a perennial danger in the 
Catholic view of the relationship be- 
tween religion and society is the tend- 
ency to identify a given cultural at- 
tempt to implement an abstract value 
with the value itself. A specific cultural 
implementation, that is, the historical 
institutions and associated patterned re- 
lationships developed to embody a cher- 
ished value, is mistakenly thought to be 
as sacred as the value itself, and, accord- 
ingly, vigorously defended against 
change. 


Thus feudalism, monarchy, various 
systems of private ownership of produc- 
tive property, traditional social class dis- 
tinctions, and so on, have been mistak- 
enly identified with absolute values, 
though they represented only more or 
less adequate attempts to embody ab- 
stract values in concrete institutional 
norms. The essential harmfulness of this 
misconception is that it focuses atten- 
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tion primarily on the defense of the 
status quo rather than on the creative 
confrontation. of inevitable social 


change. 


W.- have presented these rather the 
oretical observations on the relation- 
ship between religion and society be- 
cause they throw considerable light on 
the social contribution of the Church in 
a pluralist society. We use the term 
pluralism to mean the coexistence of 
several divergent conceptions or images 
of man within the same society. Grant- 
ing the relationship between religion 
and social institutions outlined above. 
we may conclude that since American 
society is pluralist, our cultural “designs 
for living,” as Linton would say, lack 
unity and consistency; our “‘blueprints 
for behavior” are confused and contra- 
dictory. In other words, to borrow a 
phrase from Robin Williams, the cur- 
rent culture offers no “relatively stand- 
ardized prescriptions as to what must 
be done, ought to be done, should be 
done, may be done, and must not be 
done.” Members of society are presented 
with socially acceptable alternative 
norms in each of these categories and it 
is presumed that they will make their 
choices in terms of the varied images 
of man that they hold. 


Our pluralist society consequently 
places heavy demands upon its members. 
Since it does not clearly define norma- 
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tive patterns or institutional objectives 
and leaves our cultural goals loosely in- 
tegrated or somewhat nebulous, individ- 
uals or cultural sub-groups must for- 
mulate their own programs of action 
on the basis of the conceptions of man 
that they cherish. In a climate of opin- 
ion stressing adjustment and adaptation 
as ends in themselves, it is not surpris- 
ing that many are unprepared to bear 
this burden of personal choice and con- 
sequently choose to “follow the crowd,” 
that is, they adopt the objectives and 
standards of the particular reference 
group with whom they associate. 


Confronted with this 
pluralism, American Catholics must be 
well aware that their contributions to 
social theory and practice will be char- 
acterized by a distinctive starting point, 
that is, the Catholic conception of the 
human person; and they must conse- 
quently accept the fact that their at- 
tempts to implement related principles 
or premises of values may not necessar- 
ily be accepted by many of their fellow 
countrymen. Unfortunately, the rele- 
vance of religious beliefs to a social sys- 
tem has remained obscure, owing to the 


situation of 


reluctance of many modern social scien- 
tists to acknowledge the pertinence of 
values in their analyses. Alva Myrdal 
called attention to this trend in the 
opening chapter of her book, Nation 
and Family: 
An established tendency to drive values 
underground, to make the analysis appear 
scientific by omitting certain basic assump- 
tions from the discussion, has too often 
emasculated the social sciences as agencies 
for rationality in social and political life. 
She adds that because many social sci- 
entists accept so uncritically an inade- 
quate definition of what is scientific, 
they lose sight of the obvious principle 
that “‘to be truly rational, a social pro- 
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gram, like a practical judgment, is a 
conclusion upon premises of values as 
well as upon facts.” 

Once the premises of values implicit 
in practical judgments and social pro- 
grams are made explicit, their relation- 
ships to the underlying conception of 
man furnished by religion becomes obvi- 
ous. Ultimately, all definitions of human 
values are derived from some concep- 
tion, some image of the human person. 
Since social theory and practice are re- 
lated to an underlying conception of 
the human agent, members of a religious 
minority embracing a distinctive con- 
ception of man and its related pertinent 
principles must be prepared to develop 
their own social programs and to “go it 
alone” in attempting to implement 
them. However, if a minority is rela- 
tively small, loosely integrated, or lack- 
ing in social prestige and power, its pri- 
mary concern may be focused on reli- 
gious survival rather than social re- 
form. 


tl 


This approach was characteristic of 
the Catholic minority in America up to 
the last few decades. Starting as a scat- 
tered handful of perhaps 25 thousand 
in the late 18th century, the Church’s 
amazing growth to 1925 resulted pri- 
marily from immigration. The far- 
reaching consequences of this historical 
fact are sometimes ignored. Faced with 
relative hostility and discrimination 
from without and little understanding 
or appreciation of national differences 
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from within, the new arrivals directed 
their major efforts toward securing a 
living and preserving cherished cultural 
values. All that the immigrants asked 
was a chance to work and to be left 
alone. Clustered around their parishes in 
the industrial areas of the East and 
Great Lakes Regions, they were largely 
content to let others run the country. If 
they took an interest in politics, it was 
primarily for protection. National and 
local leaders lost few opportunities to 
remind them that this was an Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant country. Confronted 
with a national image they were little 
prepared to challenge, the various ethnic 
segments of the Catholic minority fell 
back upon their own resources in seek- 
ing means to assure their survival. The 
magnificent system of churches, schools 
and charitable institutions they estab- 
lished clearly attests to their energy, re- 
sourcefulness and convictions. 

Thus American Catholics have re- 
garded themselves as a merely tolerated 
minority for so long that many are un- 
derstandably piqued when accused of 
having made little impact on the na- 
tional culture. Feeling much like the 
little Mexicar. schoolboy in California 
who defined a minority as “somebody 
everyone else thinks is different—and 
worse,” they remain not a little scepti- 
cal about trying to influence public 
opinion through the democratic proc- 
ess. Although conscious of their in- 
creasing strength in numbers, they are 
inclined to agree with Professor Bro- 
gan’s judgment: 

The American public, the American poli- 

tician, the American newspaper has _ to 

allow for Catholic opinion because there 
are so many Catholics, not because Cath- 
olic opinion has any interest as such." 

This attitude of quasi-alienation, lead- 


1 The American Character. New York, 


Knopf, 1944, p. 106. 
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ing Catholics to conform to the on-go- 
ing system rather than to identify with 
it as fully participating members, has its 
roots deep in the past, yet it represents 
only a temporary stage of adjustment. 
Since an increasing percentage of Cath- 
olic youth are now making their bid for 
mobility by attending college and en- 
tering the professional or business class- 
es, this Catholic self-image as a tolerated 
minority is gradually fading. As more 
and more Catholics assume positions of 
prestige and influence, their impact on 
American society will obviously in- 
crease. Given our complex, rapidly 
changing pluralist society, what distinc- 
tive contribution. to social theory and 
practice are Catholics prepared to 
make? 


'T he articles to follow will describe 
the past contributions Catholics have 
made in specific areas. Many of the 
programs developed in the past will be 
applicable to the present and future. 


Nevertheless, new social situations will 
call for new solutions and it must be 
admitted that in some areas past theory 
and practice were either inadequate or 
superficial. Hence, on the basis of our 
analysis of the relationship between re- 
ligious beliefs and social institutions, it 
may be useful to conclude with some 
observations concerning the manner in 
which social theory and practice, con- 
sonant with a religious minority’s val- 
ues, should be developed. 

In the first place, it bears repeating 
that a set of social principles, or ideal 
goals and objectives, does not constitute 
a practical program of action. Ultimate 
social goals and objectives have func- 
tional requisites, that is, they can be 
achieved by participants of society only 
if related institutional structures and 
implementing patterns of conduct are 
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designed to make this possible. For ex- 
ample, the functional requisites of 
Catholic family goals are ignored in an 
economic system that does not pay a 
living wage, in a juridical system that 
protects neither the formation nor the 
dissolution of the marriage bond, in a 
social system that tolerates flagrant ex- 
ploitation of the sexual drive and ac- 
cepts, if it does not promote, a pattern 
of heterosexual relationships rendering 
the attainment of premarital chastity 
and marital fidelity highly difficult for 
the majority. 


Second, even when similar basic val- 
ues are accepted by different human 
communities, varying either in space or 
time, the institutional structures and 
patterned relationships designed to im- 
plement these goals need not be similar. 
Broadly speaking, these structures and 
patterns stand in relation to ultimate 
social goals as means to ends. They are 
not specifically predetermined by these 
ultimate goals except when there is only 
one means available for achieving a 
given end. Where this necessary rela- 
tionship between means and ends does 
not exist, man, as a rational creature, 
can devise many different means for at- 
taining a proposed goal. In a given cul- 
tural situation the means used to attain 
specific ultimate goals will depend on 
the character of related institutions, the 
past experience of the group, their re- 
sources in nature and technical skills. 
We need only call attention to the var- 
ied types of political, economic or fam- 
ily systems that have existed in different 
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Catholic communities to demonstrate 
the point we are making here, one that 
is often forgotten. 

It follows that we cannot deduce a 
priori the details of the structure of 
human relationships from our concep- 
tion of human nature. In constructing 
the solid foundations of society we must 
apply practical, not speculative science. 
Moreover, institutional forms and _ be- 
havioral patterns (i.e., means) that 
worked well in the past or that func- 
tion successfully in other human com- 
munities, may not serve our purposes 
under present circumstances. As means, 
they are useful only if they help us at- 
tain our goals. Since we live in a so- 
ciety characterized by extensive and 
rapid change, we may safely assume 
that we will be involved constantly in 
the task of modifying and adjusting the 
means we employ to achieve our desired 
goals. The great danger in such a situa- 
tion is either that we cling blindly to 
traditional patterns because they worked 
well in the past or we become so 
confused by the speed and extensive- 
ness of change that we lose sight of our 
ultimate goals, at least to the extent 
that we forget they have functional 
requisites. 


Elements of system 


In developing our contributions to 
social theory and practice, we must 
keep clearly in mind the basic elements 
constituting a social system. As mem- 
bers of the Church, we possess a set of 
goals based on our conception of the 
origin, nature and destiny of the hu- 
man person. This definition of our ulti- 
mate goals is a tremendous contribution 
to the reconstruction of society, for as 
we have seen, these goals constitute the 
ends in terms of which specific institu- 
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tional objectives and behavioral patterns 
are to be structured. 


Social goals 

On the other hand, inasmuch as the 
possession of a set of ultimate goals does 
not enable us to deduce a priori the de- 
tailed structure of human relationships 
in a given situation—and this because 
social institutions, together with the 
manifold behavioral patterns associated 
with them, stand as means in terms of 
these ultimate goals—we are faced with 
the unending, arduous task of develop- 
ing means that will adequately assure 
the realization of our desired social 


goals. At best, our efforts will represent 
no more than “cultural approximations” 
of the Catholic ideal. They will be ap- 
proximations because their very related- 
ness to a given social milieu limits them 


to being but one expression of the ideal. 
They are subject to modification, for 
changes in the total social system may 
render ineffective some established pat- 
terns and call for the substitution of 
others. 

To be sure, some Catholics in the 
past have seemed to infer that the popes, 
through their encyclicals, have supplied 
us with neat blueprints for action, so 
that all that remained to be done was 
to put these into operation and society 
would be reconstructed. 

If our analysis of the structure of 
social institutions and of the normative 
elements of rational programs of actions 
is correct, this cannot be the function 
of encyclicals. Since they apply to the 
whole world, i.e., to various human 
communities, their function is to define 
and clarify our basic ideology, to point 
out, to some degree, what we have 
called its functional requisites, and to 
indicate the general lines to be followed 
in implementing them. It remains our 
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task to devise the means that will as- 
sure the achievement of these goals in 
a specific human community. 


| that Catholics are moving to- 
ward greater participation in American 
society, we may expect that they will 
play a more influential role in shaping 
current social and cultural trends. Be- 
cause of their quasi-alienation as a mere- 
ly tolerated minority in the past, Amer- 
ican Catholics quite understandably 
tended to focus their major efforts on 
assuring the preservation of their dis- 
tinctive religious beliefs. Since they 
were not responsible for running socie- 
ty, they could either ignore what was 
being done in this regard or enjoy the 
luxury of criticizing those who were re- 
sponsible. This negative approach is no 
longer possible. Their present pcsition 
calls for more positive contributions. 


What are they prepared to contribute 
specifically as Catholics? This raises the 
question of the relationship between re- 
ligious beliefs and social systems, for if 
American Catholics have anything spe- 
cific to contribute, it will be based on 
their distinctive religious beliefs. As 
long as Catholics were not responsible 
for the conduct of affairs, they could as- 
sume, and often did, that they possessed 
adequate “answers,” solutions for the 
nation’s problems. Implicit in this as- 
sumption was the belief that there was 
a “Catholic” social order, a “Catholic” 
form of social institutions and a “‘Cath- 
olic” structure of human relationships. 


Our analysis of the relationship be- 
tween religion and society shows that 
this belief is based on a confusion be- 
tween principles, premises of values or 
ultimate social goals and practical pro- 
grams of action. It ignores what we 
have called the functional requisites or 
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implementing social means associated 
with the practical attainment of a de- 
sired goal. Our religion offers us an 
adequate conception of man and, conse- 
quently, of the basic human needs that 
a social system must fulfill if the hu- 
man agent is to be free to develop ac- 
cording to the divine plan. In our 
terminology, religion defines our broad 
institutional objectives but not our in- 
stitutional structures or related be- 
havioral patterns. These are means not 
ends. They are relative to the total so- 
cial situation and consequently are sub- 
ject to change, development, adjust- 
ment adaptation. Hence, the 
structures of institutions and human 
relationships thoroughly 
Catholic society will represent what 
we have called only ‘cultural ap- 
proximations” of the Catholic ideal; 
that is, only more or less adequate at- 
the fulfillment of 
man’s social needs in a given social set- 
ting. 


and 


even in a 


tempts to assure 


The formulation of social theory and 
practice poses a serious challenge to 
modern Catholic leaders. They must 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
Church’s social doctrine; they must be- 
come competent in those modern sci- 
ences that enable them to understand 
the form and functioning of society; 
and they must focus their efforts on 
those areas of thought and endeavor 
that are powerfully influencing the 
structure of human relationships at the 
present time. Their religion offers them 
starting points, guide-lines, centuries of 


experience in dealing with varied social 
but 
blueprints. We hope that the following 
reviews of specific Catholic contribu- 


environments no Clearly-defined 


tions in the past will provide them with 
additional insights and incentives. 
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The famous farm bloc: Inside the National 


Who Speaks For 


BERNARD BRENNER 


VERY NOW AND AGAIN during a 
| Drs of the House or Senate 

Agriculture Committee, I drift 
off into a daydream at the press table 
while the tenth witness of the day is 
earnestly repeating all the points made 
by the other nine. The daydream is al- 
ways the same. I am suddenly a fairy 
godfather and my ballpoint pen is a 
magic wand. I march up to the chair- 
man of the committee and offer to 
grant his three dearest wishes. The 
answers I get vary. But one thing never 
changes. One of the three wishes is al- 
ways this: “If we could only get the 
farm organizations to agree... .” 


In the harsh, real world, however, 
the farm organizations do not agree. 
The struggle to find new directions in 
national farm policy has become, in 
part, a struggle between two power 
blocs of organized farmers and their 
widely-assorted allies. 


American agriculture being as di- 
verse an enterprise as it is, the list of 
groups which can qualify for the title 
of “farm organization” is almost end- 
less. Most of them are devoted to ad- 
vancing the interests of producers of a 
single commodity. But most of the in- 
fluence wielded by farm organizations 
on the national scene comes from three 
groups—the American Farm Bureau 
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Federation, the National Grange, and 
the National Farmers Union. 

There are smaller general organiza- 
tions such as the relatively new Na- 
tional Farmers Organization. The Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
frequently speaks up, though within a 
somewhat limited range, on matters of 
general argicultural interest. When the 
interests of a particular commodity are 
involved, a group like the National 
Milk Producers Federation becomes a 
major factor in the debate. 

But most of the time and on most 
issues, the forces to be reckoned with 
are the Farm Bureau and its allies, on 
one hand, and the Grange and the 
Farmers Union and their allies on the 
other. The precise make-up of the alli- 
ances is not always the same. The Milk 
Producers Federation, for example, has 
agreed with the Farm Bureau in some 
cases and with the Grange-Farmer 
Union bloc in others, depending on how 
it felt milk producers and their cooper- 
atives would be affected by the policies 
the general groups were advocating. 


This division distresses legislators 
who would have a much easier job if 
farmers approached the Congress with 
a single voice. It distresses farm lead- 
ers who realize that their ability to get 
new federal farm programs adopted is 
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Farm Organization 


Farmers? 


hampered when some organizations say 
one thing and others roundly condemn 
it, and all claiming to be speaking for 
farmers. 

The Grange and Farmers Union 
have, in fact, made a determined effort 
this year to round up as many farm 
groups as possible for joint action on 
farm legislation. To some extent they 
succeeded. But the Farm Bureau also 
found many powerful commodity 
groups, especially in the livestock field, 
backing its position in the bitter fight 
over new farm laws. 

What are the three major general 
farm organizations? What do they 
want? 


The Farm Bureau, the biggest and 
most powerful single force on the 
farm scene, is basically seeking a free 
market-place economy for the Ameri- 
can farmer. Currently, the Farm Bu- 
reau favors a temporary program of 
government payments for land retire- 
ment and a temporary surplus disposal 
program to bring down government 
stocks of farm products. But for the 
long run and with a few exceptions, 
the Farm Bureau wants an economy in 
which farmers will be free to produce 
what they please, where they please, 
when they please, in response to the 
price “signals” of the open domestic 
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and world market. Price supports have 
a place in this philosophy but only at 
levels which do not “fix” prices above 
free-competition levels. 

This agricutural policy of the Farm 
Bureau is linked with a conservative 
general policy line. The Farm Bureau is, 
for instance, on record in opposition to 
financing medical care for the aged 
through Social Security and against 
federal aid to education. 

The National Grange’s basic policies 
come close to agreement with the Farm 
Bureau in some fields. Both groups 
favor legislation to bring labor unions 
under federal anti-trust and 
monopoly laws. But on questions of 
basic farm policy, the Grange, ranking 
second in membership to the giant 
Farm Bureau, splits sharply with its 
younger and bigger brother. 


anti- 


“Economic freedom without equality 
of economic opportunity becomes slav- 
ery. Those who impose economic in- 
equality on American farmers are in- 
viting disaster,” says the Grange’s 1961 
policy summary. This means, accord- 
ing to basic Grange policy, that agri- 
culture, like industry and labor, must 
operate “‘on the principle of controlled 
production and administered prices.” 


The National Farmers Union, small- 
est of the “big three,” is the most 
“liberal” in its general policy outlook. 
Farmers Union leaders talk frankly, for 
instance, of the need for a close work- 
ing alliance with organized labor. On 
matters of farm policy, however, the 
Farmers Union today works in close 
partnership with the Grange and in di- 
rect opposition to the Farm Bureau. 
The Farmers Union’s general policy 





The author is a Washington news- 
paperman, assigned to the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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position on government farm programs 
goes bluntly to the point of advocating 
marketing control, commodity-by- 
commodity, wherever this is necessary 
to keep production at levels which will 
produce what Farmers Union defines as 
“parity income”’—returns on family 
labor, management, capital investment 
and risk comparable to the returns that 
production resources receive 
elsewhere in the national economy. 

If this definition sounds strangely 
like the farm income goal President 
John F. Kennedy and his aides have an- 
nounced as the objective of their farm 
policies, it is no coincidence. The Ken- 
nedy policies are based, like Farmers 
Union and Grange policies, on the 
theory that without some new attempts 
to bring supplies in line with demand, 
farmers will produce themselves into a 
collective poorhouse. 


similar 


The three farm groups vary in age, 
operating methods and influence on 
Capitol Hill, as well as in size. 

Farm Bureau, biggest of the three, is 
the youngest. And it remains, in the 
opinion of many observers, the most 
potent of the three at the Capitol. 

Headed currently by Charles B. Shu- 
man, an Illinois farmer, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation claims 1.6 mil- 
lion member families in some 2,600 or- 
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ganized County Farm Bureaus. The 
County organizations are affiliated in 
49 (all except Alaska) State Farm 
Bureaus and a Puerto Rico Farm Bu- 
reau. 

The organization got its start in 
1911, when the Binghampton, N. Y. 
Chamber of Commerce formed a farm 
bureau to go along with its traffic bu- 
reau, manufacturers’ bureau, and other 
subdivisions. The farm unit, using 
funds provided by the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Lackawanna Railroad, 
and the U. S. Agriculture Department, 
hired John H. Barron as a county farm 
agent. The idea of farm groups work- 
ing with agents who could provide 
leadership toward more efficient farm- 
ing took hold. Five more farm bureaus 
were organized in other New York 
counties in 1912 and the movement 
began spreading to other states. In 1914 
the Smith-Lever act made federal funds 
available for supporting extension 
work; moreover, extension workers 
from state colleges of agriculture be- 
gan organizing county farm bureaus 
widely. 

By 1917, the first state federation of 
farm bureaus was organized in New 
York. In November of 1919, repre- 
sentatives of 31 states formed a tem- 
porary American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the first annual meeting of 
the AFBF was held in 1920. 


For years the Farm Bureau was tied 
closely to the Extension Service and its 
county agents because the Farm Bu- 
reau’s county organizations were often 
the agents’ local sponsors. This led to 
complaints that Extension kowtowed 
to Farm Bureau and showed favoritism 
to Farm Bureau members. More recent- 
ly, the formal ties have been cut but 
local farm bureaus still keep a close in- 
terest in extension programs. 
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Like other farm organizations, farm 
bureaus have developed a host of busi- 
ness and service organizations, largely 
cooperatives, for their members. These 
services include insurance companies, 
and critics of Farm Bureau often hint 
that, if Farm Bureau membership were 
stripped of people who joined primarily 
“to get the insurance,” it might not 
be so impressive. The same kind of 
thing, however, can be said about other 
farm organizations, and nobody has 
ever come up with an objective meas- 
urement of the number of people who 
belong to any farm group for the sole 
purpose of using it as an instrument to 
help shape local, state and national 
policy. 

With its growth to 1.6 million mem- 
ber families, Farm Bureau has de- 
veloped a skilled, professional, effective 
lobbying machine which can be cranked 
into operation from the Bureau’s Wash- 


ington and Chicago offices on short 
notice. A weekly newsletter keeps each 
of the 2,600 County Farm Bureaus con- 
stantly on notice of farm policy de- 
velopments in the capital and the Farm 
Bureau’s views on them. When a major 


legislative battle comes along, the 
County and State Farm Bureaus op- 
erate on two fronts: they work at home 
through meetings and publicity to 
build up local support for their posi- 
tion; and they organize “grass roots” 
letter and telegram campaigns directed 
at House members and Senators to back 
up the on-the-spot work of Farm Bu- 
reau’s Washington staff. 

There is nothing particularly novel 
about this system of lobbying. The Na- 
tional Grange and the Farmers Union 
lobby operations follow the same basic 
pattern. So do practically all non-farm 
lobbies which pretend to any degree of 
Washington influence. The noteworthy 
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difference between the Farm Bureau 
and its competitors in the agricultural 
field is that Farm Bureau’s operation is 
the biggest and covers the widest geo- 
graphic area. By the hard test of re- 
sults it has so far been the most effec- 
tive most of the time. 


This is not to say that Farm Bureau 
was solely responsible, for instance, for 
the defeat this year of President Ken- 
nedy’s proposal for a long range “enabl- 
ing act” to set up machinery for de- 
velopment of future farm marketing 
programs. But it would probably not 
be a mistake to say that, had the Farm 
Bureau been favorable or even neutral, 
the administration would not have 
taken the whipping it did. The Grange 
and Farmers Union campaigned hard 
for the program, held their own “‘grass 
roots” meetings, labored valiantly in 
the Capitol corridors. But the test in 
Washington is: Who has the votes? In 
this battle, it was the Farm Bureau-led 
coalition which put together the win- 
ning combination of Republicans and 
enough Southern Democrats. 

Not all the battles end this way. The 
administration, backed by the Farmers 
Union and the Grange, has been suc- 
cessful this year in pushing its emer- 
gency grain control bills through Con- 
gress over the opposition of Farm 
Bureau. This illustrates the theory of 
some Congressional veterans that the 
Farm Bureau currently is basically a 
negative power. The Farm Bureau, ac- 
cording to this theory, can stop the 
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passage of most farm bills it opposes 
except when the Congress is confronted 
with a glaring “crisis” such as the 
achingly obvious surpluses of grain 
with their attendant huge storage costs. 
But confronted with an administration 
devoted to the idea that farmers ought 
to be able to regulate their output with 
government machinery, the Farm Bu- 
reau cannot get affirmative action on 
its own proposals to move toward a 
“free market price” system for Ameri- 
can agriculture. 


The National Grange, a rural fra- 
ternal organization as well as a national 


farm policy force, is older than the 
Farm Bureau and smaller; it is a part 
of the “in-group” where the Kennedy 
administration is concerned. The 
Grange is, in fact, the oldest of all the 
national farm groups. Founded in 1867, 
it led the campaign that established the 
Department of Agriculture as a cab- 
inet-rank agency. It gave its name to 
the angry-toned Granger Movement of 
19th century farmers. Today it claims 
700,000 to 800,000 members in some 
7,000 local Grange units in 39 states. 

Until the last few years, Grange 
position on basic farm policy had usual- 
ly been regarded as “moderate” and 
somewhere between the stands of the 
Farm Bureau and the Farmers Union. 
During the Eisenhower years, the 
Grange was sometimes for and some- 
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times against administration farm poli- 
cies. But toward the end of the Eisen- 
hower administration, the Grange be- 
gan taking a sharper line in its effort 
to promote high farm income. For the 
last several years, largely as a tactical 
measure, the Grange has worked closely 
on most major issues with the National 
Farmers Union. 

This cooperation is based on two 
factors. One is the fact that while the 
policies of the two organizations are 
not identical, they run close enough 
together on many issues of farm eco- 
nomics to permit a pooling of strength. 
(Thus, for instance, the Grange for 
years campaigned without success and 
largely alone for the adoption of a “‘do- 
mestic parity” or two-price plan for 
wheat and other major commodities. 
This would have established a relative- 
ly high ‘American price level” on the 
home market along with lower prices 
for exports. Today, the Grange, the 
Farmers Union and the National As- 
sociation of Wheat Growers are united 
in support of a substantially-modified 
version of the old domestic parity plan 
which would give farmers bushel quotas 
for sales in a primary market covering 
domestic human food plus exports. ) 


A second reason for the Grange’s 
move toward closer cooperation with 
the Farmers Union and an assortment 
of smaller groups is the Grange’s fear 
that farmers are rapidly losing their 
political influence. Grange officials have 
pointed out frequently that with rural 
influence in Congress and state legisla- 
tures diminishing, farmers must stand 
together to get anything done. 

The top man in the Grange since 
1950 has been Herschel D. Newsom, a 
normally gentle, white-haired Indiana 
farmer who created some surprise this 
year when the battle over the adminis- 
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tration farm bill aroused him to the 
point of using harsh language about 
the tactics of his opponents, including 
the Farm Bureau. 

Unlike the Farm Bureau and the 
Farmers Union, which maintain na- 
tional headquarters in Chicago and 
Denver, respectively (in addition to 
Washington offices) , the Grange centers 
all its national activities in the Nation- 
al Grange Building located just about 
a block from the White House. From 
this building, with a relatively small 
staff, Newsom directs his campaign 
for what the Grange calls the “com- 
modity-by-commodity” approach to the 
farm income. problem. 


Commodity-by-commodity 

By Grange definition, this means de- 
signing individual marketing programs 
to fit the individual needs of each farm 
commodity. Over the long run, Grange 
policy is aimed at setting up programs 
in which farmers would tailor market- 
ings to the needs of the market, thus 
collecting a better income from the 
consumer of farm products instead of 
relying on: taxpayer-financed price sup- 
ports and other devices. The devices 
the Grange will support in pursuit of 
this goal cover a wide field. For dairy 
products, the organization has long 
supported a “self help” plan in which 
farmers would levy fees on themselves 
to take surpluses off the market. For 
rice, cotton, soybeans and other export 
crops basic Grange policy supports the 
two-price domestic parity idea. 

The Farmers Union (The Farmers 
Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America), smallest of the “big three” 
with some 250,000-300,000 members in 
about 20 state organizations, wields 
most of its influence in the area west 
of the Mississippi. Now in its 60th year, 
Farmers Union has been led since 1940 
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by an outspoken advocate of strong 
government farm legislation, James G. 
Patton. 

The goal of Farmers Union policy is 
an across-the-board system of “farm 
income improvement and supply stabil- 
ization programs” for all farmers will- 
ing to accept marketing controls. The 
basic FU policy is broad enough to 
cover any conceivable control or price 
support method. The organization was 
one of the few friends of the Brannan 
plan in the 1940s. The Farmers Union 
today still endorses the use of direct 
income deficiency payments to farmers 
as one of the possible methods of bol- 
stering farm income. 

One distinctive feature of Farm- 
ers Union policy is its emphasis on re- 
stricting government aid to individual 
farms. A policy statement on deficiency 
payments, for instance, recommends 
that these should be paid on production 
“up to the maximum sales of an eco- 
nomically fully-adequate family farm.” 


Through the Eisenhower years, the 
Farmers Union was at times a voice in 
the wilderness crying out against ad- 


ministration policies of lower price 
supports and fewer production re- 
straints. Officially non-partisan, the 
Union made no secret of its dislike for 
the Republican policies. Local Farmers 
Union delegations visited lawmakers of 
both parties repeatedly to promote the 
group’s policies. But the Farmers Union 
demand for government-guaranteed 
full parity prices and stiff controls 
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made the organization’s leaders persona 
non grata to administration officials. 
There was no love lost between the two 
groups; FU attacked the GOP execu- 
tives repeatedly. The coming of the 
Kennedy administration opened a new 
era for Farmers Union. There were 
“Dear Jim” letters from the White 
House to Patton; a number of FU of- 
ficials moved into top positions in the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Allied with the Farmers Union and 
backing up its educational programs 
with substantial financing are a num- 
ber of cooperatives including the giant 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation. Technically, the cooperatives 
have no legal connection with the par- 
ent organization. Most of them check 
off dues for FU members, however, and 
contribute funds to pay for state and 
national legislative activities. 


All three -major farm organizations 
claim to operate on a purely demo- 
cratic basis. The policy-making ma- 
chinery in all three cases begins formal- 
ly with local-unit meetings (which 
adopt policy resolutions), state meet- 
ings, and finally national conventions 
which adopt annual policy summaries. 
Such a method of operating does not 
really leave the national leaders and 
staff executives of the farm groups as 
obedient servants simply carrying out 
precise directives of their membership. 
In the first place, the leadership groups 
and their friends in state-level organiza- 
tions wield an undoubtedly strong in- 
fluence on adoption of basic policy 
positions at the annual meetings. In the 
second place, the annual policy state- 
ments are—to some degree—of neces- 
sity in general terms. This leaves the 
job of interpreting the stands of the 
organizations on precise points in the 
hands of the national leadership. 
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Vital reading 
for all concerned 
with young people 


STRANGERS 


IN THE HOUSE 


Catholic Youth 
in America 


By ANDREW M. GREELEY 


For the first time—a book on the 
American Catholic adolescent, writ- 
ten by a priest who is also a sociol- 
ogist. Father Greeley not only offers 
a frank study of youth’s problems 
but offers meaningful suggestions for 
guiding the young toward maturity. 
Probably the most useful book of its 
kind since that famous best seller, 
Counselling the Catholic. 


Recommended 
by an expert 


“Father Greeley has analyzed the 
needs of Catholic youth with re- 
markable insight. No shallow study, 
it will challenge teachers, parents 
and youth—perhaps upset them. I 
recommend this book to all students 
of the so-called ‘youth problem.’ ”— 
MSGR. GEORGE KELLY, Direct- 
or, Family Life Bureau, New York 
City. 


$3.50 at your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 _ 
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The Way It Was: 5 


HE FIRST IssuE of our little 
magazine, The Christian Front, 
was datelined January 1, 1936. 


With Tom Barry at the printing press 
and the laborious editorial work of 


Norman McKenna and my fund-rais- 
ing activities it had been born, blessed 
with a beautiful little poem by my 
Columbia University girl friend, Anne 
Davidson. This issue went out to all 
of our few hundred 
other Catholic magazines, and to the 


subscribers, to 


members of the Catholic hierarchy with 
an invitation to send us a subscription. 
As our subscription list expanded, we 
found, to our utter amazement, that in- 
stead of being a lay Catholic magazine 
for laymen the bulk of our readers 
were the priests, the sisters, and the 
bishops of the United States and Can- 
ada. 

From the beginning The Christian 
Front was founded on the basic pro- 
gram of prayer, action, and sacrifice 
which is the essence of Catholic Action. 
At that time, it should be remembered, 
Catholic Action had made its first ap- 
pearance on the stage with such drama 
that some Bishops were persuaded (or 
frightened) into accepting the view 
that the laity had more to do than buy 
raffle tickets and join the Dollar-A- 
Sunday-Club. I say this not as a joke, 
During my Detroit period, when I was 
promoting the Association of Catholic 
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Trade Unions to the often suspicious 
parochial clergy, it was routine to tell 
them that Catholic Action and ACTU 
were a form of fire insurance for Cath- 
olic churches. With what happened in 
Spain fresh in their minds, the good 
fathers usually got the point quickly. 

Prayer, action and sacrifice were the 
key to the work of The Christian 
Front and explain in good measure 
why in spite of the paltry size of our 
venture it had an impact on Catholic- 
ism in America out of all proportion 
to the few persons who made it tick. 
And the more the marvel when you 
reflect that when we founded the 
magazine we had all just turned 21 
years of age! 

Prayer was present in our individual 
activities, our corporate activities and 
our national activities. Dorothy and 
others had insisted that work was 
prayer and that prayer was most cer- 
tainly work. But prayer was not only 
work; it also was talking with God. 
And prayer was contemplation, those 
precious minutes and half-hours taken 
from the active life and spent in ab- 
solute silence with Him. During the 
first spring at Villanova some of the 
students heard about this strange chap 
from Columbia University who had a 
vocabulary which forced his friends to 
carry a dictionary and who actually 
read The Socialist Call. We sold a few 
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issues of our magazine on the campus 
and in time some of the men came to 
my room to ask how they could help. 
About this time, Tom Barry left the 
team and I assumed responsibility for 
publication as well as for handling the 
fund-raising end of the business. A 
volunteer staff developed to address the 
wrappers, to wrap the bundles when 
the issue came in from the printer and, 
gradually, to help in the fund raising. 
I was preaching that work was prayer 
and prayer was work but, and I con- 
fess this for the first time, the staff 
was grossly exploited because I didn’t 
(and couldn’t) pay them but instead 
emphasized how much praying they did 
when they helped get out The Chris- 
tian Front. 


As the staff developed, we intro- 
duced the Missal; more-or-less daily 
Mass became the thing to do, and all 
were subjected to required reading— 
the Encyclicals, Father Furfey, Belloc, 
and the new Catholic writers Sheed & 
Ward were publishing. There were 
many Augustinian Fathers concurrent- 
ly promoting a better understanding of 
Catholic social and liturgical literature 
so that the effort of The Christian 
Front grew in fertile soil. We began to 
go to Mass together even though we 
never got around to the Day Hours; at 
that time the breviary was still too 
drastic a measure for the typical Cath- 
olic. The boys who helped me began to 
read and read and read; and down in 
Bryn Mawr, over a pot or three of the 
now-legalized beer, we discussed every 
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aspect of the Catholic social action 
movement. Even in the bar we had re- 
membered a Chesterton prayer to be 
said when drinking beer! 


Finally, we developed the idea from 
the Mass of Christ the King, that one 
of the best ways to awaken Catholics 
to their duty to fight for peace, and 
one effective way to spread our own 
movement, would be to initiate a na- 
tional Sunday in which everyone would 
pray for peace. Obviously, we could 
not ask the Church, as such, to do 
this; we did, however, begin cor- 
responding with all of the Catholic 
colleges in the country and within a 
few years a Mass for Peace on the Feast 
of Christ the King, the last Sunday in 
October, became a commonplace. In ad- 
dition, I organized as propagandists for 
peace a few of the Villanova students 
working with us; some of them did ef- 
fective work in and around Philadel- 
phia, speaking on peace, the principles 
of a just war, and publicizing the 
then popular horror propaganda pic- 
tures from World War I. In all of 
these activities, which could be called 
national prayer, we found that the Sis- 
ters were right there on the front line. 
For my money, they have usually been 
50 years ahead of the clergy. 

Action was on a wide front. This in- 
cluded action within our office, 
through the Catholic press and 
throughout the nation generally. By 
1937 we had a rather sizeable group of 
followers in the Villanova area. Charles 
Cooke, a fellow student with whom I 
roomed, was the No. 2 man of the 
magazine’s Villanova branch. Others, 
like Jim Quigley from the coal mine 
areas, developed powerfully through 
their work for and in contact with the 
movement. Dan Mahoney, the “baby” 
of the team, and John Dorsey, our 
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skinny, farm-conscious member (the 
rest of us were all city slickers), 
rounded out the growing group. The 
first year involved an intense struggle 
among the original three—Barry, Mc- 
Kenna and myself—to find out what 
we wanted to achieve and how to 
achieve it. The correspondence from 
the Bronx and Newark to Villanova 
and back was staggering; much of it, 
moreover, was debate over differences 
which were not really differences at 
all. As I said, Barry left after a few 
months and set up a Catholic printing 
shop. McKenna worked long and hard 
for two years but he was working part 
time and finally had to concentrate on 
his. job in New York City. In the end 
the action ended up all in my hands. 


The action within the office was 
rather broad. As the boys developed, I 
had them busy preparing editorials, 
writing some of the articles, doing the 
book reviews and, as invitations began 
to come in, doing some of the speech- 
making. Charlie Cooke and Jim Quig- 
ley both had natural talents for writ- 
ing, talents which developed quickly. 
They were, moreover, the two morally 
cleanest and most devoted men I have 
ever known in this life; Charlie with 
his bluster and sham anticlericalism, a 
lad who would have died for the 
Church (he died a hero in Germany 
just as our forces were clinching the 
victory over the Nazis) and Jim with 
his quiet dignity but absolutely over- 
whelming ability to take a position 
then stick by it no matter what it cost 
him. It was during this period that I 
was nicknamed “the pope” by the 
staff, a nickname which didn’t please 
some of the priests of the monastery at 
Villanova. 

Another type of action we took was 
the continual drive for subscriptions. 
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Father Stanford had lent me a copy of 
The Catholic Directory and twice a 
year—fall and spring semesters—the 
gang of us went through the Directory 
and sent a letter seeking a subscrip- 
tion to the then 35,000 or so priests in 
the United States. We had virtually no 
budget; weeks and months went by as 
we mimeographed the letters and pre- 
pared the printed inserts; then there 
were months of hand-addressing, 
stamping and all the rest of it. This 
enormous labor produced some 5,000 
devoted subscribers within a few years 
but the cost in voluntary labor given 
by the boys at Villanova was stagger- 
ing. 


Again, we viewed The Christian 
Front as an idea-maker, a springboard 
to influence others. Thus, Charlie and 
I secured really first-rate articles; then, 
when we printed them, we shot our 
press releases all over the world to 
both the Catholic and the secular 
press. The typical Catholic magazine 
of that period was a rather drab pro- 
duction, particularly those dreadful 
mission magazines which only ex- 
isted because they were Catholic, cer- 
tainly not for the pious rubbish which 
they printed. Charlie and I read, for 
example, the Congressional Record day 
by day. Whenever some liberal Senator 
or Congressman made a particularly 
good speech, we asked his permission to 
reprint it as an article in The Christian 
Front. We reproduced some splendid 
articles with big names and the press 
release we sent out generally secured 
amazing use not only in the Catholic 
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weekly press but in the secular daily 
press. As Catholic newspapers arrived 
in our office, I was myself surprised to 
see what an enormous amount of print- 
er’s ink was being used to spread the 
propaganda and ideas of a tiny lay 
Catholic magazine run by a bunch of 
collegians on the Villanova campus. In- 
deed, the British Catholic Herald 
quoted us so often that within a few 
years a sizeable bundle of our issues 
went to subscribers not only in Britain 
but also in Canada and Australia. And 
as the Catholic Digest picked up most 
of our big name articles, we were 
reaching an audience of tens and 
hundreds of thousands, not just the 
§,000 subscribers. 


The individual Sunday leaflet missal 
had just appeared about this time; so 
we picked up the idea and sold sub- 
scriptions to hundreds and sometimes 
thousands for leaflets featuring one 
topic per month for a year. The leaf- 
lets, sold virtually at printing cost, 
were prepared by the staff, or by big 
names, and dealt with Peace, Credit 
Unions, Cooperatives, Trade Unionism 
and other vital Christian social sub- 
jects. Month by month we mailed out 
hundreds of thousands of these social 
action leaflets. It was an effort, a tiny 
one, but it bore much fruit in the form 
of spreading the parish credit union 
movement and inspiring a genuine in- 
terest among Catholics in cooperatives. 


Action also included 
speeches as far and wide as possible. 
During holidays and week ends I hitch- 
hiked all over the eastern seaboard, 
meeting students from other colleges, 
speaking at seminaries and Catholic 
colleges, addressing parish discussion 
groups. I would visit, for example, the 
Catholic University Summer School to 
explain our views, publicize The Chris- 
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tian Front, and go back to Villanova 
with a brief case of subscription blanks 
and dollar bills. Sometimes the speaking 
was embarrassing. Once I had a phone 
call at Villanova from a Father Har- 
brecht in Ohio. He had read our ma- 
terial on parish credit unions and 
wanted me to address a parish meeting 
on that subject. He offered to pay my 
expenses and included a fantastic (to 
me) fee. When I stepped off the train 
at his city, the good Father almost col- 
lapsed. I am certain he had pictured 
Editor Deverall as at least in his fifties. 
I was only 22. Not infrequently some- 
one attended lectures—particularly in 
the Philadelphia area—to audit what I 
said. Once, in a Philadelphia CIO meet- 
ing, a Catholic worker made some 
critical comments on the Cardinal’s 
real estate transactions. I gave a reply 
which eventually reached the ears of 
His Eminence and it did me no good. 


Action was easy for our group at 
Villanova. How else could it be for a 
healthy group of men in their early 
twenties? Often when The Christian 
Front arrived from the printer on a 
Saturday morning, we got the gang to- 
gether and worked pasting stickers and 
wrapping the bundles from after lunch 
until time to go to Mass on Sunday 
morning. I remember well Augustinian 
Father McKee shaking his head when 
he’d meet me: “‘I hear you and the boys 
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were wrapping the Front until dawn. 
Dick, you'll be dead before you’re thir- 
ty if you don’t slow down... You 
crt Rise 


The sacrifices 

Sacrifice was implicit in The Chris- 
tian Front for those who had anything 
to do with it. Norman and Tom and 
myself gave a good piece of our lives 
to the Catholic Worker and to the 
Front. And the Villanova boys gave, 
and gave generously. How forget that 
Charlie Cooke who so loved football 
and sports came to work in the office 
on many a sunny afternoon because he 
knew we had to address envelopes. Jim 
Quigley, who loved swing music and 
dancing, was just as devoted, as was 
the Danny Mahoney whom we loaded 
with books at an age when he should 
have been playing pinballs. 

For Norman and Tom and myself, 
the launching of this Christian social 
action project meant sacrificing the 
best years of employment. None of us 
got a cent from its income, every 
penny going for printing, postage 
stamps and propaganda. But we had 
our “wrapping parties” at Villanova 
when we squeezed the treasury for a 
dollar or so to buy a bowl of salad and 
some beer to keep the gang company 
during the long night. Indeed, I was 
frantically writing articles for various 
Catholic weeklies and monthlies in or- 
der to support myself and to put 
money into the Front. It was a rough 
life, particularly as I earned my room 
at Villanova but not my board. Good 
old Cookie, who ate in the dining hall 
at the university, came out of the hall 
after every meal with a pocketful of 
whatever he could grab from the ta- 
ble. Old Barney, a waiter (he must be 
dead now), would come in every few 
nights to “borrow” 25 cents from 
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me—his beer money. If I could lend 
him the money, Barney would come 
back with the leavings from the priests’ 
refectory. I didn’t do too badly this 
way generally, but I remember once 
when I was stone broke; Cookie came 
in during the morning to ask: “Pope, 
you look like hell. Hasn’t Barney been 
in?” Barney had been sick. When 
Cookie heard I hadn’t eaten in four 
days, it was only seconds before he 
came back with milk and a pocketful 
of cakes. It was a blessing in disguise 
because at 50 I have no stomach trou- 
ble, not even a liver. Lean living can 
be healthy, you know. 

The personal sacrifice and the sacri- 
fice of the staff was more than repaid 
as we watched ideas grow, movements 
take shape and, above all, the wonder- 
ful response of the Catholic weekly 


But our personal sacrifices couldn’t 
satisfy old man Sullivan, our Philadel- 
phia printer; he printed every issue for 
years and on time, waiting more than 
patiently for the bill. We made up the 
difference between income and costs 
with contributions which came in un- 
solicited. Once, desperately in the red, 
we simply wrote to our readers and 
told them the situation. The over- 
whelmingly generous response not only 
removed the red from our books but 
encouraged us immensely. As Charlie 
Cooke said, “Pope, how can we let you 
down when so many folks like what 
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we do?” By this time—the second year 
—we were in correspondence with cer- 
tain bishops, particularly Archbishops 
Mooney and McNicholas and Cardinal 
Mundelein. Their generosity should 
now be recorded. They did more than 
their share for the Villanova group. 


Money scarce 

But it was a rough job. I well re- 
member one morning, after I had sent 
an article to The Preservation Of The 
Faith, a new Catholic monthly. Danny 
came in with the first mail of the day. 
I opened one envelope. It was the 
check from the editor, all of $6 for a 
few days work. I put my feet on the 
desk and showed Danny the large holes 
in both shoes. I had put heavy card- 
board inside but it hadn’t lasted long. 
“Son, this is one time our Reverend 
Editor in Maryland has bought me a 
new pair of shoes.” 

Which reminds me of the time 
when, during a session with “Furfey’s 
Fire Fighters” at Rosemont College, 
Georgina gave me some subscription 
money. I told them that the magazine 
was absolutely broke and we would go 
out of business unless somehow a few 
hundred dollars appeared from God 
only knew where. Georgina talked 
with the girls and came up with an 
offer, fully backed by the Sisters, to 
hold a Poverty Dance at Rosemont 
with everyone at Villanova invited to 
buy tickets. It was a godsend. The 
Villanova boys responded nobly (most 
of them had girl friends at Rosemont 
anyhow!) and the dance, filled with 
boys and girls dressed in rags, produced 
the needed few hundred dollars. 

The local Villanova weekly, The 
Spectator, had not only publicized the 
dance but referred to me as “The 
Pope.” It was apparently about this 
time that some of the older priests in 
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the monastery began to wonder what 
sort of person Fr. Stanford had brought 
to Villanova. One of them began to 
read the articles and editorials I wrote 
for The Spectator in order to underline 
all of the words of “‘violence” I used. 
And that was not helped the following 
spring when I adorned the window of 
my room in Fedigan hall with a big 
red flag and a Socialist poster reading 
“All Out: May Day!” One of the 
friendly Fathers sought me out. “Dick, 
get that stuff down. Don’t you know 
the mothers are visiting Villanova to- 
day?” 

Having outlined the team which 
produced The Christian Front and the 
spirit in which we tried to work, I 
think now we should turn to the 
Rooseveltian period of the middle 
1930s to discuss what we did in the 
arena of social action in a practical 
way and our influence, if any. 








WHAT HAPPENS TO 
SOCIAL ORDER AFTER 
YOU'VE READ IT? 


If you feel you can part with your 
copies, let us know and we'll supply 
you with a missionary’s address for 
remailing. 


(We're still hoping, of course, that 
instead of us sending you the address, 
you will send us the price of a gift 
subscription ! ) 

Tue Epitors 


P. S. In fact, we’re hoping to hear 
from you even without the gift sub- 
scription—but, please, 300 words or 
less so that we can print your letter. 
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RADICAL CATHOLICS 
OF THE RIGHT 


At this moment in the life of the 
Church in America the issue of con- 
servatism is increasingly introducing 
among Catholics a bitterness and ten- 
sion not normally called forth by dif- 
ferences of political affiliation. Bitter- 
ness is perhaps a mild word to describe 
the wounds Catholics are now inflict- 
ing on one another. In this gray at- 
mosphere distrust, scorn and even con- 
tempt, charasterize the relations be- 
tween Catholics, divided on the nature 
and necessity for a conservative ap- 
proach to the needs of man and so- 
ciety. 

This disharmony is not unknown to 
the life of the Church. A want of con- 
cord has in fact troubled many critical 
moments in the Church’s history. Mon- 
signor Ronald Knox in his extraordi- 
nary work on the plagues of enthusiasm 
that periodically visit the Christian 
community has reminded us that St. 
Paul’s First Letter to the Corinthians 
was in response to such a disturbance 
in the very infancy of the Church. 
The Corinthians quarrelled incessant- 
ly. Each member proclaimed the right- 
eousness of his position, the liberty 
that was his. “Each one of you,” Paul 
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told them, “has a cry of his own. I am 
for Paul. I am for Apollo. I am for 
Cephas, I am for Christ.” (I Corin- 
thians 1:12-13.) Rejecting in his first 
letter any “orator’s cleverness,” Paul 
reached that magnificent moment in 
Chapter 13 where he taught the mean- 
ing of charity to all who pride them- 
selves on their skill at debate in which 
the prize is discord. 

Even with serious efforts at charity, 
however, the provocations of argument 
are felt deeply on both the liberal and 
conservative sides. The differences be- 
tween the two viewpoints are real 
enough and have been a source of 
modern conflict in the social thinking 
of American Catholics for several dec- 
ades. Grounding. their argument in the 
principle of subsidiarity, the two 
groups have emphasized competing as- 
pects of that concept. Thus, the con- 
servatives have traditionally stressed the 
admonition of Quadragesimo Anno that 
larger social units should not encroach 
on functions that can be _per- 





Professor Gargan is a member of the 
History Department of Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 
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formed more efficiently by individuals 
and smaller bodies. On the other hand, 
the liberals have invoked the same 
encyclical as recognizing the fact that 
changing social conditions require that 
many tasks formerly performed by 
small bodies must now be handled by 
large ones. The role of the state is the 
crucial point of the debate, the con- 
determined to restrict its 
scope, the liberals finding positive 
functions in Quadragesimo Anno’s 
language “directing, watching, stimu- 
lating, as circumstances suggest or ne- 
cessity demands.” 


oe 


servatives 


OF 


The dispute has waged sharp and hot 
but within the framework of Catholic 
social teaching. Both sides have re- 
sorted to the common source of prin- 
ciple, though their interpretations have 
differed. Quite recently, however, a 
considerable exacerbation of the argu- 
ment has occurred. Signs have ap- 
peared of a radical shift in certain sec- 
tors of the conservative position and 
in some Catholic participation “in - it. 
The intensity of the argument has been 
drastically heightened by the reactions 
to Mater et Magistra and the growing 
strength of a more rigorous and un- 
conventional conservatism. Sizeable 
numbers of Catholics are being as- 
sociated with a radical view of the 
teaching authority of the Church, on 
one hand, and with an extreme form of 
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political conservatism, on the other. 

These Catholic conservatives, linked 
in a common dread of the state’s grow- 
ing welfare function, are beginning to 
develop a united attitude toward the 
new enclyclical, termed in its English 
translation Christianity and _ Social 
Progress. This shared interpretation 
promises to divide Catholics more 
sharply than have previous differences 
arising from papal teachings. 

Many Catholic conservatives are 
now anxious to remind their liberally 
orientated Catholic brethren that 
Christianity and Social Progress is an 
expression of papal teaching, not, how- 
ever, a binding one. The example of 
Catholic liberals who responded to 
Humani Generis and other recent 
encyclicals with a similar posture are 
cited as evidence of the orthodoxy of 
such a position. Here the historical dif- 
ficulties of reaching consensus in Ca- 
tholic social thought has a consequence 
that increases the temptation to dis- 
cord and distemper. Catholic conserva- 
tives are gradually building an argu- 
ment regarding the new encyclical that 
portends serious strife. This problem 
arises out of the necessity of estab- 
lishing what the document says in its 
simplest connotative sense before its 
implications can be discussed. During 
the Jansenist quarrel of the 17th cen- 
tury, Jansenists responded to the cen- 
sure and condemnation of the Holy 
See by fully accepting the right of 
Rome to censure and condemn false 
positions but denying that the Vatican’s 
proscription of their position was fact- 
ually an accurate account of the posi- 
tion they held. There was for the 
Jansenists no problem of conscience in 
ignoring the Vatican’s disapproval, for 
they considered themselves not the 
parties involved. A century of strife did 
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not shake those who depended on this 
fine legal distinction. No condemnations 
are at issue in Christianity and Social 
Progress but Catholic conservatives un- 
derstand the fact of the positive social 
teaching of the encyclical in a manner 
very different from their liberal Cath- 
olic colleagues. 

Christianity and Social Progress en- 
courages us to find a more Christian 
and perfect approach to our obliga- 
tions to love and to sustain one 
another. Catholic conservatives received 
John XXIII’s letter as being identical 
with previous papal pronouncements 
in the social order that warned of the 
dangers of socialism and supported the 
rights of private property while en- 
couraging individual solutions to the 
work of charity. In discussion, re- 
sponsible Catholic conservatives simply 
refuse to entertain the idea that in any 
sense the Pope has widened the area of 
desirable public involvement and re- 
sponsibility in the alleviation of want 
and need. 

Effective discussion 
this impasse is reached by Catholics at 
odds in their minimal reading of the 
text of the encyclical. It is to be 
feared that the sentences of the en- 
cyclical will be broken open and passed 
out like so many weapons to conserva- 
tive Catholics on the one side and to 
liberal Catholics on the other. 


ceases when 


This division threatening Catholic 
consensus and harmony is in turn in- 
creased and hardened as a consequence 
of the growth in prestige of the con- 
servative position outside of the Cath- 
olic community. This conservatism is 


represented in one fashion by the 
journalism of the National Review. 
The National Review insists upon its 
non-sectarian character but does con- 
cern itself with Catholic opinion on 
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the national scene. Illustrative of this 
interest was the National Review’s ar- 
ticle that asked in its title on the cover 
“Can a Catholic be a Liberal?” In re- 
sponse to this hardly neutral question, 
L. Brent Bozell in this article argued 
that the Reverend George H. Dunne, 
S.J., lacks orthodoxy.’ 


National Review 


More disturbing than such sniping, 
however, is the attitude toward the 
papal teaching authority displayed by 
the National Review’s characterization 
of the recent encyclical as a “‘venture 
in triviality.” The Jesuit newsweekly 
America felt obliged to respond to this 
judgment with the suggestion that the 
Catholic editor of the non-sectarian 
journal is “eating the pope.’ In his 
turn, Mr. Buckley replied that Ameri- 
ca is ignorant of the numerous Cath- 
olic conservatives “including priests, 
monsignori, bishops and Cardinals, who 
are sympathetic to the position Na- 
tional Review defends and, indeed, to 
the very way in which National Re- 
view defends it.”” 


It would help, for our common cau- 
tion and charity, to know who sits at 
this gory banquet table described by 
America, where popes are eaten, a feast 
that the National Review intimates is 
crowded by the attendance of all 
variety of clergy. Anonymity denies 
the possibility of free and responsible 
discourse. The unnamed authority, the 
secret confidant, the private source es- 
cape reasonable, responsible scrutiny. 
They add only their unverifiable 


1 “The Strange Drift of Liberal Catholic- 
ism,” National Review, August 12, 1961, 
pp. 81-85. 

2 America, Aug. 16, 1961, p. 625. 

8 “The Strange Behavior of America,” 
tional Review, Aug. 26, 1951, p. 15. 
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weight to the fears that currently as- 
sail Catholics in their relations to one 
another and to the world at large. 

The point of greater moment, 
however, is that some Catholics in 
their conservative zeal have apparent- 
ly begun to adopt a rather loose atti- 
tude toward the force of authority rep- 
resented by papal social teaching. 
America reported receipt of many let- 
ters, as a result of its exchange with 
its conservative opponent, which took 
the attitude that papal pronounce- 
ments on social matters were to be 
dismissed lightly, if one preferred, be- 
cause such matters do not represent 
faith or morals. To this radical view, 
the magazine quoted the words of 
Pope John himself: 

It is clear . . . that when the hierarchy 
has issued a precept or decision on a 
point at issue, Catholics are bound to 
obey their directives. The reason is that 
the Church has the right and obligation, 
not merely to guard the purity of ethical 
and religious principles, but also to in- 
tervene authoritatively when there is 
question of judging the application of 
those principles to concrete cases.‘ 

To the extent that such disparage- 
ment of papal authority has infected 
wings of the conservative group, it is 
a reflection of a distorted view of 
Catholicism. But the other catalyst in 
the contemporary recrudescence of bit- 
terness is the radical conservatism to 
which growing numbers of Catholics 
are showing allegiance. 


“110% patriotism” 


This attraction of ultra-American 
attitudes for some Catholics was re- 
cently noted by Bishop John Wright of 
Pittsburgh. Referring to the “110% 
patriotism” of many Catholic Ameri- 
cans, His Excellency told the conven- 


* “Magistra, si,” America, Sept. 30, 1961, p. 
82. 
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tion of the Diocesan Council of Cath- 
olic Women in Peoria, Illinois: 

You can always get more Catholics than 
Protestants to join an organization look- 
ing for the impeachment of Earl Warren. 
Any super-duper patriotic organization 
that wants the United Nations kicked out 
of New York will always find a large 
number of Catholic cranks going around 
collecting signatures. You can always get 
loads of Catholics to write into the maga- 
zines asking what the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation is doing. These little things, you 
know, are a kind of sick-in-the-head 
patriotism—not patriotism at all, but 
mere nervous indigestion. 

Before suggesting that Bishop 
Wright is a ““Comsymp,” it would be 
well to remember that he is a member 
of the Theological Commission pre- 
paring for the Vatican Council. 

Furthermore, the organized outlets 
for such extreme manifestations of 
conservative positions are apparently 
growing in numbers. George Sokolsky, 
himself a certified conservative, in a 
newspaper column titled “The Crack- 
pot Movement,” warned that in the 
upsurge of conservatism in this coun- 
try 

there are many opportunists who jump 

on the conservative bandwagon and who 
claim special knowledge and special ad- 
vantages. Many conservative causes have 
been wrecked by those who seek to earn 

a living out of them. 

He cautioned against making the ulti- 
mate standard of wisdom the views of 
former FBI agents. 

A Columbia University _ political 
scientist, Alan F. Westin, has described 
this phenomenon afflicting the con- 
servative position as ‘fundamentalism 
on the right.” In his view, the funda- 
mentalists (which may in a particular 
period appear from either right or left) 
are characterized by certain view- 
points: they explain unsolved problems 
in terms of evil conspiracies; they re- 
ject the political system of the nation, 
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and question the integrity of those who 
are leaders of society; they propose 
drastic panaceas for replacing even 
those social programs which are en- 
dorsed by the society in general; they 
advocate ‘“‘direct action” through 
whatever means are required to break 
the “conspiracy.” — 

Perhaps it is not possible to trace 
with great precision the degree of par- 
ticipation by American Catholics in 
such organizations or even to reach 
agreement on what private groups 
represent the type of political funda- 
mentalism of which Professor Westin 
writes. It is possible, however, to look 
briefly at several of the organizations 
provoking tensions among members of 
the Catholic community. We may be- 
gin with the John Birch Society. 
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On Sunday, July 16, the Sunda-- fol- 
lowing the publication of Christianity 
and Social Progress, the pastor of a 
most prosperous parish in Chicago de- 
voted his sermon, as did many other 
pastors, to the import of the new 
encyclical. He began by noting that 
many parishioners who were members 
of the John Birch Society had called 
the rectory in consternation over the 
social implications of the Pope’s letter. 
He quickly assured his parishioners 
that they need fear no socialist mes- 
sage. “All that the pope intends,” he in- 
structed his people, “‘is that the super- 
fluities of the rich are the needs of the 
poor.” And the pastor carefully re- 
minded his congregation that the Pope 
was not speaking ex cathedra, that the 
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contents of the encyclical were just 
the Pope’s opinion. “If you disagree,” 
he continued, “with what he has said, 
ignore it, scratch it out. He is entitled 
to his opinion and you to yours, scratch 
i” 

The John Birch Society is not a 
specifically Catholic organization. 
However, its founder, Robert Welch, 
has estimated that half of the Society’s 
membership is Catholic. The Council 
of the Society includes Catholics of 
established public reputation and a 
priest of considerable public distinc- 
tion. Father Richard Ginder, associate 
editor of Our Sunday Visitor, is the 
priest who serves on its top governing 
board. The position of Father Ginder 
on the Council of the Society must be 
underlined, for some clergy have played 
a considerable role in encouraging 
Catholics to join this Society. The 
pastor who considered the new encycli- 
cal as “just the Pope’s opinion” in- 
itiated in his buildings the preliminary 
introduction of the John Birch Society 
to his community. Another priest gave 
the initial lecture on the threat of 
Communism at this meeting. Catholics 
who are in the John Birch Society have 
placed great stress on the presence and 
support of priests in their first contacts 
with the Birch group. On interview, 
this is one of the things Catholics in 
the Society accent in explaining their 
membership: the presence and en- 
couragement of the clergy. There may 
be few or many priests who are dues- 
paying members; the lists are not pub- 
lic. The sanction, however, that some 
clergy have given is clear. Conversely, 
in interview, Catholic members of the 
John Birch Society quickly indicate 
the clergy they respond to with strong 
disfavor. Monsignor George Higgins of 
the N.C.W.C. is high on this list. To 
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St. Paul’s enumeration of those who 
cry out, “I am for Paul, I am for 
Apollo, . . .” we must add now those 
who call, “I am for Richard, I am for 
George.” 

The national press has reviewed in 
detail the structure and organization 
of the John Birch Society. The national 
scope and hierarchy of the society and 
the cell technique for the gathering of 
its members are now common know!l- 
edge. Beyond this organizational table, 
what matters is the position and atti- 
tude of the Birch Society to the great 
issues of public policy and philosophy. 
We must ask, what does a Catholic 
subscribe to when he supports the pro- 
grams, the practices, the judgments of 
the Society? 


Potential force 


Before examining the doctrines of 
the Society, it is necessary to indicate 


the potential force of the Society. The 
Birch Society may be seen as a com- 
pany of extremists unlikely to win any 
measurable support. The Society may 
be viewed as a group, as the New York 
Times recently proposed, soon to be 


internal 
strife, frustration, dissolution. Yet, the 
present organization of the Birch. group 
suggests the possibility of considerable 
endurance. Indeed, Professor Westin 
views the Society as a possible locus 
of “an unprecedented coalition of 
Catholic and Protestant right-funda- 
mentalists in the 1960s.’” 

The Council is composed of men 
who, on any scale, must be judged as 
men who have held positions of weight 
and authority in our industrial life 
and other areas of the economy. Some 
examples would include: the assistant 


beset by division, rancor, 


5 “The John Birch Society,” Commentary, 
August, 1961, p. 93. 
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medical director of a major life insur- 
ance company, the editor and publisher 
of a prominent farm journal, two 
former presidents of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, a former 
dean of the School of Law of Notre 
Dame University, the chief officers of 
large corporations, a pair of retired 
Army officers of high rank, a former 
president of the Indiana State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a former Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Arizona, 
and Father Ginder. The Council mem- 
bers of the John Birch Society are to 
be appreciated as men accustomed to 
the status of policy and decision mak- 
ers in the United States. They have 
held high office in organizations that, 
according to Professor Floyd Hunter 
(in a study of 1,000 national organi- 
zations cited by the Civilian Defense 
Office) are capable of communicating 
in a matter of hours with every citizen 
in the country. Furthermore, they have 
prominently led groups identified by 
Professor Hunter as the 20 top “Na- 
tional Organizations according to 
power and influence in affecting the 
formulation of national policy.” This 
is not to identify groups such as the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
with their former presidents now serv- 
ing as Councilors of the John Birch 
Society. It can be stated, however, that 
men sufficiently skilled and competent 
to head decisive policy-making volun- 
tary organizations in the United States 
are now giving their time and energy 
to the Birch Society. 


From this viewpoint, the Society 
cannot be dismissed as a_ negligible 
gathering of nonentities. The Society 


®° Floyd Hunter. “Studying Associations and 
Organizational Structures” in Approaches 
to the Study of Politics, edited by Roland 
Young, Northwestern University Press, 
Evanston, IIl., 1958, pp. 351-352. 
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is to be distinguished from truly feeble 
organizations such as the Catholic 
Freedom Foundation, P.O. Box 3188, 
Grand Central Station, N.-Y. In No- 
vember, 1960, this Foundation asked 
Catholic artists to prepare posters 
dramatizing the evils of Communism 
and suggested as suitable themes: “Red 
soldiers lined up (some with tunics re- 
moved), leering at a group of attrac- 
tive young women being held for their 
choice (a nun among them) .. . , pos- 
sibly a screaming woman being dragged 
by a bestial soldier into an empty 
room.” A problem in nomenclature 
presents itself here. If one is to term 
the John Birch Society as ‘‘crackpot,” 
what shall one name the “Catholic 
Freedom Foundation”? 


Under any schema of accreditation, 
therefore, the John Birch Society must 
be rated a potentially significant na- 
tional opinion making body. In assess- 
ing the program of the Birch Society 
we shall limit our concern to the 
facets of its policy that may be 
weighed on the scales of freedom and 
responsibility. The Birch Society be- 
lieves that it has a special calling to 
alert the American nation to the dan- 
gers of the massive Communist threat 
to a free world. It is the position of 
Robert Welch, the head of the Society 
whose membership is variously num- 
bered between 60,000 and 300,000 
members, that the dimensions of the 
Communist advance are completely 
underestimated by the American pub- 
lic and its governmental servants. The 
Society further believes that Americans 
are tragically deficient in their ap- 
preciation of the existing conspiratorial 
success of Communism in the United 
States. 

The Society regards a whole range 
of activity, constantly shifting in the 
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daily scene, as evidence and convincing 
proof of this evil plot. In a typical 
month the Birch Society finds evidence 
of this overwhelming conspiracy in the 
conduct of professional book reviewers; 
the Supreme Court, and here especially 
Chief Justice Warren; labor leaders, 
including Walter Reuther; many news- 
paper editors and the working press, 
which are described as doing often the 
work of the Communist Party Central 
Committee; members of the Protestant 
clergy, in particular thousands who are 
associated with the National Council 
of Churches; teachers, especially those 
in Teachers College; UNESCO; phil- 
anthropic foundations such as the 
Ford Foundation; a host of individuals, 
including President Nathan Pusey of 
Harvard; those who wrote the Gaither 
Report; supporters of “civil rights” 
who are equated with those who speak 
of the Communists in China as 
“agrarian reformers;” and, finally, 


“fools with doctor’s degrees.” 


A massive conspiracy 


Catholics who subscribe to the John 
Birch Society share this tension, this 
experience of being trapped in a society 
assaulted from every side. The view of 
the everyday world as a massive con- 
spiracy makes impossible the use of any 
normal criteria for judging the politi- 
cal and social action of men. Concen- 
tration on the existence of total con- 
spiracy imposes on those who accept 
this as complete reality a sense of des- 
peration and fear that impels them to 
strike out in increasing terror, to aban- 
don the normal codes of justice, of evi- 
dence, of witnesses, of sufficient proof. 
Subscription to conspiracy theory with- 
out restraint has been identified by 
Hannah Arendt and other authorities 
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on modern totalitarianism as the atti- 
tude that most effectively destroys the 
accepted fabric of fair play and law in 
civilized societies. Persons and groups 
who are convinced of their entrapment 
in a universe where all is conspiracy are 
soon led to demand the destruction of 
that world, now considered all-threaten- 
ing and utterly unworthy of trust. 


Blue Book 


The rejection of existing norms of 
justice and the premise of government 
clearly characterizes the John Birch So- 
ciety and its Catholic members. Thus, 
in the Blue Book, the manual of the 
Society, Mr. Welch approvingly quotes 
from an article by the sociologist Pitrim 
A. Sorokin a passage that appears to 
indict as criminally inclined those who 
serve as heads of states. This passage as 
quoted reads “. . . the rulers of states 
are the most criminal group in a re- 
spective population—with a limitation 
of their power this criminality tends to 
decrease; but it still remains exception- 
ally high in all nations.”” The theory 
of civil servant as criminal represents 
the harshest extension of the familiar 
caricature of the bureaucrat readily ac- 
cepted in our business community. The 
concept of presumed criminality has, 
however, graver consequences than that 
of exaggeration, for it prepares the citi- 
zen to regard the public servant, the 
elected official, as more than a political 
opponent; he becomes a deadly enemy 
arousing the response of the betrayed to 
the betrayer. This attitude constitutes 
the most critical and disturbing aspect 
of the Birch Society, and of support by 
Catholics. 

With the help of its concept of the 
assumed criminality of public servants, 


7 Blue Book, p. 130. 
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the Birch manual describes the existing 
political order in America as one inade- 
quate to the need of the nation, as one 
lacking sanction and trust in facing the 
Communist conspiracy. It is here that 
the Birch Society is truly radical, for it 
rejects the very root system of our po- 
litical community. This is so not only 
in the conventional description of 
America as a Republic rather than a 
Democracy but in an explicit lack of 
confidence in our existing political or- 
der and party system. 




















In the Blue Book, Mr. Welch care- 
fully explains to the members that they 
must not place any great expectations 
in the promise of Mr. Goldwater if he 
became President. He is seen as part of 
a system that is certain to limit and 
hamper even a man of his talent. The 
passage containing this estimate deserves 
quotation and serious reflection: 

For Goldwater, by the very circumstances 
of his political success, present prestige 
and the expectations of his supporters, 
will inevitably think and move in terms 
of political warfare. Even if he personal- 
ly should reach the point and the under- 
standing of wanting to consider political 
action as just a part, no matter how im- 
portant, of much broader overall action, 
how much chance do you think there is 
that his friends and supporters would let 
him step out of the strictly political role 
in which he has been so successful?® 


Continuing this train of argument, 
Mr. Welch then presents the analogy of 


8 Blue Book, p. 120. 
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a community threatened by a dam that 
has broken, endangering the lives of all. 
Such a community is seen as obviously 
needing “‘a hard-boiled, dictatorial, and 
dynamic boss—one capable of ordering 
the breaking of heads of saboteurs. . . 
and the dirty gang.’”” For this task 
“Barry” is found wanting, capable of 
the Presidency, yes, “but not the dy- 
namic overall leadership needed to save 
the country ....””° 


The Blue Book also specifically rejects 
the possibility of depending on the Sen- 
ate. The Senate is judged to lack the 
capacity to handle the conspiracy. 
“Not,” the Blue Book states, “‘one out- 
spoken Senator, nor a dozen outspoken 
Senators, and no amount of ephemeral 
politic support is available.” 

The conclusion required of readers of 
the Blue Book is that “dynamic overall 
personal leadership is needed and that 
there wasn’t anybody else on the hori- 
zon willing to give their whole lives to 
do the job,” except Mr. Welch.” The 
rejection of the existing political order, 
the nihilism of this position, constitutes 
the essential problem in the current pol- 
icy and program of the John Birch So- 
ciety. Catholics who subscribe to its 
program share this failure of belief in 
the historical political order of this na- 
tion. Similar political apostacy has in 


121bid., p. 123. 
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the past preceded the destructive revo- 
lutions in Italy in the 1920s and Ger- 
many in the 1930s. Vehemently, Catho- 
lics who are in the Society reject the 
observation that they are imitating 
those who destroyed the possibility of 
free governments in Italy and Germany. 
Nevertheless, the failure of trust in the 
worth and ability of this country’s 
present system of government remains 
the basic position of the Birch Society. 
This distrust raises most serious ques- 
tions concerning the sense of freedom 
and reponsibility entertained by Cath- 
olics such as Father Richard Ginder who 
serves as a Councilor of the Society. 


The Mindszenty Foundation 


What is of questionable sagacity and 
politically disturbing in the John 
Birch Society is reflected and echoed to 
some extent in other radical conserva- 
tive Catholic efforts to combat Com- 
munism on the world scene and within 
the nation. The Cardinal Mindszenty 
Foundation, until recently under the 
spiritual directorship of the Reverend 
C. §. Dunker, C. M., and having Eleanor 
Schlafly of St. Louis as Executive Secre- 
tary, may be taken as an example. The 
Mindszenty Foundation lacks the or- 
ganizational strength of the Birch So- 
ciety. It has nothing of the leadership, 
treasury and support of that group 
The Mindszenty Foundation has con- 
centrated its attention on an education- 
al program conducted through the cell 
technique. Father Ginder gives warrant 
for the figure of “over 3,000 study 
groups going all over the country.” 
Members of the Mindszenty study 
groups have normally been recruited 
through attendance at initial parish 
meetings or assemblies held in halls such 
as those available through the Knights 
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of Columbus. At such introductory ral- 
lies addresses are presented on the Com- 
munist threat, literature is distributed 
and often the film “Operation Aboli- 
tion’””’* is shown. In one large metropol- 
itan area, the priest director of a 
particular Catholic high school student 
apostolate has given his support to these 
educational rallies. Members of the 
Mindszenty cells, like those Catholics 
of the John Birch Society, stress in great 
sincerity the importance that they at- 
tach to the encouragement of the priest 
in their activity. 

Currently, the practice of the Minds- 
zenty Foundation is to develop a ten- 
week meeting syllabus for the discus- 
sion of its cells. The cells are encour- 
aged to read each week selected docu- 
ments of Congressional Committees on 
the dangers of Communism. Testimony 
presented to the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities and to the 


Judiciary Committee form the body of 
this reading. Those who attend the 
Mindszenty cells feel that reliance on 
Government Documents such as Senate 


Document No. 117—84th Congress, 
“The Communist Party of the United 
States” is guarantee that theirs is a sane 
and intelligent effort. 

The questions prepared by the Foun- 
dation to guide the discussion of as- 
signed literature are, however, less 
removed from the area of objectivity. 
Typical questions include the following: 
“Can we combat Communist ideology 


with materialistic measures such as 


183QOne wonders about the amount of interest 
in another film on the Communist prob- 
lem. ‘Question Seven” has been awarded 
the 1961 Grand Prix of the International 
Catholic Film Office; it won one of the 
four top awards at the London Catholic 
Film Festival, a “special accolade from the 
Legion of Decency and an endorsement 
from the Catholic Film Guild of Germany. 
—Ed. 


economic aid?” “Why did we not win 
the Korean War with atomic weapons?” 
“How has Communist espionage cor- 
rupted the diplomatic service?” And, 
following the American Bar Association 
Report on Communism, “‘What legisla- 
tion do we need to overcome the effect 
of 20 Supreme Court decisions relating 
to Communism?” These questions and 
the answers they elicit aré not far re- 
moved from the position taken by 
Birchers who see “Comsymps” every- 
where. 

The Mindszenty Foundation students 
are distinguished in their militancy in 
Catholic groups. This militancy has pre- 
sented some problems to the Christian 
Family Movement cells. In their new 
zeal, Mindszenty graduates have found 
their neighbors in the Christian Family 
Movement politically apathetic on the 
problem of Communism. This is not a 
just accusation. The consequence has 
been, however, the introduction of a 
tension formerly absent from the Chris- 
tian Family Movement where charity, 
warmth and a care to help one’s neigh- 
bor and fellow member of the Mystical 
Body have been ever present. 

Ideas in common 

It is possible to find among some 
Catholic John Birch members and some 
Mindszenty students a set of common 
ideas and attitudes towards the problem 
of social justice and the role of the State 
in our time. There is general agreement 
on the fear of omnipotent government 
believed to be the consequence of the 
states’ assumption of welfare obliga- 
tions. There is a genuine feeling of 
grievance that all do not share the ab- 
horrence of the State’s presence in eco- 
nomic and social matters. Many mem- 
bers of both groups, for example, regard 
obligatory Social Security as an unjust 
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interference in the lives and privacy of 
individuals. 

A member of a Mindszenty cell, dur- 
ing interview, concretized this outlook 
by basing his rejection of Social Secur- 
ity, public welfare and relief to worker 
or farmer by affirming that the test of 
any government, university, corpora- 
tion or individual is the ability to 
“meet his notes when they mature.” 
This attitude is central to those who 
share the radical conservative ethos. 
Only the man who is economically 
competent is deemed free and mature. 
All other considerations that might in- 
volve mutual aid and forbearance are 
believed to rob the individual of the in- 
dependence that pertains to his person. 


The positive approach 

It may be that Catholic participation 
and organization of such groups repre- 
sent, in Professor Westin’s words, “‘the 
last thrashing of the old super-loyalist 
element in the American Catholic com- 
munity... .” What is not so easy 
to understand, however, is Catholic as- 
sociation and encouragement to move- 
ments, such as The Christian Crusade, 
which join with their anti-Communism 
and isolationist orientation a decidedly 
anti-Catholic bias. Finally, it may be 
wondered whether those Catholics who 
give their support to groups sowing dis- 
cord among the community of their co- 
religionists are not given pause (as indeed 
should traditional liberal and conserva- 
tive groups themselves) by the words of 
Paul: “Charity is patient, is kind; char- 
ity feels no envy; charity is never per- 
verse or proud; never insolent; has no 
selfish aims, cannot be provoked, does 
not brood over injury, takes no pleasure 
in wrongdoing, but rejoices at the vic- 
tory of truth, sustains, believes, hopes, 
endures to the last.” 
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Symposium on Humanism 


Behind Marxism is a philoso- 
phy of what man is and for what 
he exists. Behind Christianity is 
also a philosophy of man and his 
destiny. These two ideas of man 
are just as much at war as the 
opposed political or economic sys- 
tems of the Soviet and of the 
Christian West. 


Moreover, no dream of social 
order can be practicable unless it 
is based upon a clear and realistic 
understanding of what and why 
man is. 


So crucial is this question of 
man that SOCIAL ORDER devoted 
an entire double-number (the 


May-June, 1953 issue) to an ex- 
position of this pivotal question 
Copies are still available. 


The Contents: 


CHRISTIAN HUMANISM FOR 
AMERICA The Editors 


THE SEARCH FOR THE 
NEW MAN H. A. Reinhold 


MARXIST AND SECULAR 
HUMANISM James Collins 


GOD AND CHRISTIAN 
HUMANISM Philip Donnelly 


SOCIAL HUMANISM Edward Duff 


AMERICA AND CHRISTIAN 
HUMANISM John LaFarge 


A NEW CHRISTIAN 
HUMANISM W. Norris Clarke 


96 pages * 80 cents 





The Meaning of America 


Kevin Corrigan ° 


ADRIENNE KocH has given us an 
important essay for our times. Her en- 
lightening study of the Founding 
Fathers does more to suggest a realistic 
foreign policy for America than the 
reams of vague platitudes that fill the 
official pronunciamentos of our con- 
temporary political leaders. 


She states her beliefs in straight- 
forward terms: “I believe,” she writes, 
that there exists a vital American philo- 
sophic tradition which may, if we choose, 
continue to serve us as a Strategic guide in 
meeting the future. But it will play no 
vital part in our future unless historians 
and philosophers understand and advance 
it, unless American philosophers acquire 
a love for and knowledge of American 
history, and American historians acquire 
a love for and knowledge of American 
philosophy. 

The relevance which she has found 
in our tradition is this: The American 
experiment in popular representative 
government was a success and can still 
serve as a model to all the world, as 
the Founding Fathers hoped. This is 
so because they saw the necessity for a 
dynamic balance and tension between 
power and morals. 


In placing the term “morality” into 





POWER, MORALS AND THE FOUNDING 
FATHERS: Essays in the Interpretation 
of the American Enlightenment. By 
Adrienne Koch. Great Seal Books (A 
Division of Cornell University Press), 
Ithaca, N. Y. xi, 158 pp. Index. $1.95 
(paperbound ) 
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Mr. Corrigan is a New York journalist. 


discussion, the author is fully aware of 
the danger of being opposed by the so- 
called “realists” of recent international 
political thought. She is unapologetic. 
The tough “realists,” she says, offer a 
““pernicious counsel” by promoting a 
philosophy of power unrelated to social 
consequences or to long range effects 
upon the national interest and character, 
“Yalta is an instance of this kind of 
supposedly realistic American foreign 
policy,” she observes. 


To establish her thesis she devotes 
separate chapters to Franklin, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, John Adams and Madison. 
Despite their great differences, she finds 
common denominators in their willing- 
ness to deal in both power and morality, 
the latter expressed most clearly in the 
Constitutional determination to estab- 
lish an “empife for liberty”—to use 
Jefferson’s phrase. 


The liberty involved here is, of course, 
the freedom that flows from the nature 
of man and is secured by natural law. 
As the author points out: 

In the familiar language of Jefferson’s 

day, the natural rights of man were de- 

rived from or connected with natural 
law. . . . In this view, one finds oneself 
directed to the great enduring moral 

principles... . 

The other side of the moral coin is 
equally well brought out: 


one hereby asserts a moral limit on power 
politics; one condemns force and violence 
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as an extensive, wholesale instrument of 
national or international policy. This 
limit Jefferson enthusiastically endorsed. 


The main point, however, is the 
dialectic between this morality on one 
side and power on the other. In realizing 
the importance of this duality, Miss 
Koch points out that the Founding 
Fathers were freed from the errors of 
falling into either unconscious tyranny 
or a fatuous utopianism. 


The author performs a second service 
in pointing out analogous dangers that 
the Founding Fathers saw with equal 
clarity. John Adams, she writes, was 
troubled in his old age “that the delicate 
balance of the Republic might suffer as 
much from the encroachments of 
‘stock-jobbers,’ the banks, and mono- 
polies as it might from the multitude.” 


Aside from her individual chapters on 
the five statesmen, she has added an 
“Introduction” and two admirable final 
chapters entitled, ““The Idea of America” 
and ‘““Towards an American Philosophy.” 
This philosophy she defines as a sort 
of pragmatic humanism, grounded in 
the reality of man’s nature and need 
for community and vivified by the hard 
clear thinking of our forebears. 


But as she points out, the work is 
far from done. We must grasp the 
essence of our system and humbly see 
how we can communicate what elements 
of it are applicable to other societies 
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in a constructive way. However, the 
major philosophical content of this 
system is of lasting and universal im- 
portance: “Together the philosopher- 
statesmen developed the far-reaching 
implications of their major premise that 
power must be conjoined with liberty. 
By grasping these implications, we may 
effectively combat the political theories 
that are most influential today.” 

In all this we find a penetrating in- 


terpretation of the day’s headlines: 
Power without morals, though it may 
have a short-run success, fails to secure 
and combine the strength that resides in 
free men pursuing a course to protect, 
defend, and advance their common good. 
This is not only a compelling moral 
ideal, it is also a natural characteristic of 
man as a human being, a realistic and 
powerful force for undoing the oppression 
that exists in a total society. 


The application to current events is 
clear. As Miss Koch points out at the 
close of the book: 


Western Berlin may be weak, . . . but as 
long as we support it to compensate for 
this weakness it remains an active sym- 
bol of freedom from fear and terror—a 
symbol that causes hundreds of thousands 
of refugees to escape from the East and 
many more who remain within the Iron 

Curtain to resist the efforts of the Com- 

munist tyrants. 

In so doing, they are following good 
Madisonian principles. 

The whole matter is summed up in 
an admirable paragraph on the elder 
John Adams: 

Five days before his death John Adams 
was asked to send a message as a toast to 
the July Fourth celebration commemorat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of independ- 
ence. He said: “I give you, ‘Independence 
Forever!” To Adams independence was 
more than an act of separation, more 
than a revolution. It presaged the ongoing 
history of free and stable society. It was 
the fastness of law and a carefully devised 
Constitution. It was the recognition of a 
national character. It was the provision 
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for tolerance and toleration. It was mi- 
litant self-protection. Crowded into the 
phrase “Independence Forever,” there 
were intimate values fully appreciable 
only by John Adams. When he was asked 
to add “something more” to it, he was 
imperious: “Not a word.” He had said 
enough. 


In establishing an outline for an 
“American philosophy,” Miss Koch has 
covered a great deal of ground in a 
surprisingly short space. Her book is a 
short one, one that can be read with 
ease and pleasure. It is an endeavor 
well worth the doing. 





Books 


CHRISTIANS IN THE WORLD. By 
Jacques Leclercq. Sheed and Ward, 
New York. 174 pp. $3.50 
Canon Jacques Leclercq offers this col- 

lection of thoughts to Christians who wish 

to reflect on their faith and what it de- 
mands of them. He has scant patience 
with mere practice divorced from any at- 
tempt at understanding. Reflection is fo- 
cused on the two paradoxical tenets which 
mark Christian doctrine off from all other 
positions: the distinction between the eter- 
nal and the temporal, and the principle of 
incarnation. Maritain would say: “distin- 
guer pour unir.” Union comes last and is 
the mark of maturity; but distinction is 
prerequisite and confusion is disastrous. So 
long as priests continue to believe that they 
must concern themselves with the temporal 
order (as for example the priest workers) 
and laymen continue to believe that they 
must seek holiness in imitation of religious 

(by withdrawing from worldly affairs), the 

Church will not accomplish her work of 

bringing forth the Christ-life in souls. 
There is division of labor in the Church. 

The layman “who takes the temporal order 

seriously,” who specializes in certain tem- 

poral realms which are autonomous on 
their own plane, who knows the difference 
between the established order and what 

Mounier calls “the established disorder,” 

has as his own function to remedy this 

disorder. It is not the task of the priest as 
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such to solve temporal problems. Special- 
ists in economic matters, in science, art and 
letters, in education and international re- 
lations are more competent to deal with 
these affairs; but the Churchman must im- 
bue these specialists with the Christian 
spirit. The priest is to form the layman in 
the love of Christ; the layman is to trans- 
form the world, breathing into every situa- 
tion the Christian spirit. 

But distinction is not separation. Separa- 
tion is no less disastrous than~is confusion. 
To separate the material from the spiritual 
and the natural from the supernatural is 
detrimental to both. The theoretical: ma- 
terialism of Communism and the practical 
materialism of Capitalism have shown us 
that techniques alone do not beautify but 
rather dehumanize humanity. No institu- 
tional forms alone will produce the spirit 
that vivifies. On the other hand, man is 
not a disembodied spirit. He needs to 
work out his salvation and that of others 
in the world of matter and nature. It is 
not enough for the Christian to pity those 
who are living in sin, nor even to recog- 
nize that they may not be guilty in acts 
which are materially sinful, so long as he 
does nothing to remedy the social struc- 
ture which makes a life of virtue morally 
impossible. 

The delicate problem, then, is that of 
incarnation. How to unite contemplation 
and action, spirit and matter, the super- 
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natural and the natural without confusing 
them, retaining always the primacy of 
contemplation, of the spirit and the super- 
natural yet without undervaluation of the 
lesser partner, taking it most seriously, 
knowing, as St. Thomas said of the mixed 
life, that the whole is better than the bet- 
ter part. The complete Christian must 
unite himself to God more closely through 
fraternal charity, doing to his neighbor the 
good that he wills to God. 

This union of distinct elements should 
be found in the Church as a whole as it is 
found in great individuals, in Ste. Therese 
de Lisieux, patroness of the missions, in lay 
Catholics great in their own spheres: Mar- 
itain, Claudel, Chesterton, de Gaspari, 
Adenauer. “In all there will develop the 
charity of Christ if active Christians are 
steeped in the interior life and contem- 
platives are alive to human problems.” 

The book, as its title implies, is written 
for Christians in the world. Certain turns 
of expression might seem to suggest a tinge 
of bitterness against the religious life but 
this is only in reaction against the opposite 
extreme that would hold a monopoly of 
holiness for this sort of life. Canon 


Leclercq, however, fully realizes that the 


supernatural gift can be developed only by 
a deep interior life and, hence the impor- 
tance in the Church of little Cities of God, 
centers of the specifically supernatural. 
The book is forthright in its expression 
but on the whole optimistic. The author 
sees, as one of the reassuring signs of the 
times, the growing concern of laymen to 
impregnate action with spiritual life and 
of contemplatives to take their part in the 
work of humanity. 
L. L. Keyes, R.S.C. 
Maryville College 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


LAW FINDING THROUGH  EXPERI- 
ENCE AND _ REASON. By Roscoe 
Pound. University of Georgia Press, 
Athens, Ga. ix, 65 pp. $2.50 
In 1922, as a young legal scholar of 51, 

Roscoe Pound considered a theme which 

has had a prominent place in his thoughts. 

He wrote then in his Introduction to the 

Philosophy of Law that in truth as in gov- 

ernment, as in all else that men do, balance 

is called for, and that a manifestation of 
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this balance should be found in the legal 
order. A few years later, in his lectures on 
Interpretations of Legal History at the 
University of Cambridge, he said again 
that the legal order must show flexibility 
as well as stability. And now, in his 90th 
year, we find again in this latest book of 
Harvard’s Dean Emeritus (three lectures 
delivered at the University of Georgia 
School of Law) that the problem of bal- 
ance in the legal order remains. “Law must 
be stable and yet it cannot stand still . . . 
it must be overhauled continually and re- 
fitted to the changes in the social life which 
it is to govern.” 

How to realize a theory of human law 
that will credit the complex mystery of man 
with his fixed nature and the unfixed so- 
ciety in which he lives is a problem with 
a long history. Edith Hamilton writes that 
the conflict of mind and spirit was central 
to the ancient Greek civilization, that is, 
the fitting of the inner world into the 
framework of the outer world. Dean Pound 
treats this same problem with descriptive 
dichotomies, such as opposing the role of 
rule to that of inspiration, or of local leg- 
islation and administration to a _ unified 
world, or of law to morals, or simply of 
laws to law. 

Two basic ideas, one moral, from ethics, 
and the other political, from political sci- 
ence, make up our legal order. The princi- 
ples of the former come from the law-find- 
ing activities of judges in common law coun- 
tries, and the principles of the latter, the 
lawmaking activities, come from authori- 
tative, legislative processes. It is the law 
finding of the judges which chiefly concerns 
the author, for in the testing of experience 
through reason which is involved in every 
judicial decision, he sees a real weakness. 
Abstract ethics are not enough to serve as 
judicial guideposts, or sources for princi- 
ples, and have been overemphasized. What 
is needed is more of comparative study of 
pragmatic social and economic conditions, 
the hic et nunc in which men live and 
which cannot be evaluated correctly through 
the sole means of analogical applications of 
past experience. 


One can read this book more fruitfully if 
it is considered within the general context 
of Dean Pound’s jurisprudential position. 
For one soon realizes that almost every 
sentence is a conclusion, every paragraph a 
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synthesis, and every page a fine distillation. 
The book bears out the tenets of the school 
of sociological jurisprudence with which 
Dean Pound has been identified. This 
school makes its attempt at a reconciliation 
of legal stability and social change by a 
case to case consideration of the social and 
other interests involved. Such interests are 
affected and effected by the particular 
moral ideals of progressing civilization. 
The student of natural law will recog- 
nize in the book’s theme the immutability- 
mutability aspects of scholastic natural law. 
He will be consoled in the possibility of 
generalization and concrete activity as 
found in the unity of the human person. 
This consolation will not stem from present 
sociologically studied standards of our civ- 
ilization, however, which by fortunate 
chance seem to be congruous with the ob- 
jective natural law. It will be because he 
finds, in the experience of living, a world 
with objects really proportioned to his real 
tendencies and because he finds no neces- 
sary conflict between abstract sources for 
law and pragmatic conditions for laws. 
Frank B. Hicauns, S.J. 
Weston College 
Weston, Mass. 


AMERICAN INDIANS. By William T. 
Hagan. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. xii, 190 pp. $4.50 


In all the ethnological and_ historical 
literature on the American Indian it is 
difficult to find a comprehensive history 
of the confrontation of the American Indian 
tribes with the United States as a people 
and as a political body. This book, a 
valuable addition to the Chicago History 
of American Civilization series, helps fill 
this need. One would, perhaps, like to see 
more detailed explanation of just why cer- 
tain policies were adopted. One also feels 
that the period of the last 50 to 75 years, 
crowded with much debate and action in 
the area of Indian policy, is not as well 
presented as the earlier periods. But in 
less than 200 pages the author skillfully 
selects incidents and personalities which 
convey the color and emotional overtones 
in the tumultuous history of American In- 
dian policy. For those interested in greater 
detail there is added an appendix of anno- 
tated suggestions for further reading. 
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On the whole, Americans, who like to 
think of themselves as the main upholders 
of the democratic ideal and the protectors 
of the downtrodden, can find little to be 
proud of in their past dealings with the 
American Indian. True, on this issue the 
conscience of the American people was 
never wholly absent but its presence varied 
in proportion to the distance from the fron- 
tier; moreover, it fought a continually los- 
ing battle with the basic drive for the In- 
dian’s land. At the same time Americans 
were never willing to admit the fact of their 
greed. The result was a series of false 
promises, rationalizations and inconsistency. 
In the face of the advancing frontier the 
tribes often responded with desperate at- 
tempts to have their way of life; consider- 
ing what was at stake, their patience, trust, 
and docility is remarkable. 


The pattern for relations was set during 
the colonial period with the British Crown 
playing the paternal role and trying to 
protect Indian land and control Indian 
trade—with the settlers and colonial govern- 
ments near the frontier ignoring its di- 
rectives. Once the new nation got under 
way, there were always plans to civilize 
the Indian and solve the Indian problem: 
during the administration of Washington, 
funds to provide domestic animals and 
farm equipment; after the War of 1812, re- 
moval of the Indians to “Indian Territory” 
on the high plains west of Arkansas and 
Missouri; the reservation system; and, fin- 
ally, the great scheme of the late 19th cen- 
tury to change quickly the tribesmen into 
farmers and ranchers by splitting the tribal 
land into 160 acre homesteads. By 1925 the 
rather dismal results of the first century 
of “social planning” for the American In- 
dian became apparent. The panoramic na- 
ture of the book offers an interesting insight 
into the nature and effects of government 
policy making and should make all social 
planners stop for a second thought. 


The author is to be praised for painting 


the picture according to the facts. And 
the picture, as a whole, is rather bleak. 
Often the “savages” exhibited more no- 
bility, principle and consistency than the 
bearers of civilization, intent on remaking 
the Indian to their own image. At their 
worst the conquerors are disgusting, and 
often the most idealistic schemes of “civil- 
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izing” the Indian proved in time to be 
ridiculously wrong. 

But there is danger here of an incorrect 
perspective. The total impression this book 
can leave with the reader is the idea that 
every effort before the John Collier admini- 
stration of the Indian Bureau was either 
selfish or misguided. But we must remem- 
ber that many policies of the past appear 
very unenlightened only in the light of our 
present day knowledge and means of con- 
trol. The decisions stretching back to 
colonial times were made in the midst 
of extremely complicated situations and 
with limited means. We have to admit 
that even today with the greater under- 
standing that the social sciences have brought 
and with the money and technical means 
of our Indian services, the problem of the 
American Indian is still a very knotty one. 
By no means is there agreement on a pro- 
gram of action which will enable the 
American Indians and their conquerors to 
live together in a way which respects the 
rights and best hopes of each. With this 
perspective the description of past Indian 
relations, recounted with irony approach- 
ing cynicism, appears a bit hollow. 

RopertT A. Wuire, SJ. 


St. Marys College 
St. Marys, Kansas 


THE CHALLENGE OF ABUNDANCE. By 
Robert Theobald. Clarkson Potter, New 
York. pp. xiii, 235. $4.50 
Robert Theobald, in The Rich and the 

Poor and now in The Challenge of Abun- 

dance, has been the most articulate propo- 

nent of an economic brotherhood which, in 

a sense, transcends mere political notions 

and draws heavily upon the tradition of the 

older Christian, Stoic, and 18th century 
principles and ideals. In a sense, this ex- 
tension of “brotherhood” into economics 
is something of a shock. Historically, the 
philosophy of free enterprise is based upon 
the praise of selfishness, however enlight- 
ened. Theobald, in these two books, is at- 
tempting a kind of macro-economics of 

otherhood to stand side by side with a 

modernized corporate version of competi- 

tive micro-economics. The more conserva- 
tive will see herein the fruits, and some 
new seeds, of “creeping socialism”. 
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His argument is not presented within a 
framework of rigid logic. In brief, we have 
a new economy characterized by relative 
abundance and capable of a still greater 
growth rate. A modification of past in- 
dividualism has been already achieved in 
sub-political collectivities such as corpora- 
tions and labor unions with a consequent 
modification of the profit motive and (per- 
haps) of wage philosophies. These collec- 
tivities have taken over some of the aspects 
of government in their ability to “tax” the 
general public and make large-scale expendi- 
tures for long-term economic and _ social 
goals. Government itself, through its taxing 
and expenditure policies, has become more 
conscious of its powers to influence the 
home community and thus also various for- 
eign communities of men. 


Abundance has given the United States 
and certain other nations what in older 
days would be referred to as a “social sur- 
plus” of wealth. Theobald is articulate in 
calling for a “plowing back” of a large 
part of this surplus into projects for a new 
and better world both at home and abroad. 
Economic growth itself should be stepped 
up; but likewise investment in “personal 
capital formation” through educational and 
cultural projects should be made. 


What can be said of this general argu- 
ment? It is easy to put it into the prag- 
matic terms of the Cold War. In this con- 
text, the Western Powers are like home- 
town politicians going through the under- 
privileged city wards and discontented rural 
slums promising and delivering. There is 
sympathy but there is also realistic poli- 
ticking. Such politics became important 
with universal suffrage in the Western na- 
tions; it is significant that it is becoming 
more and more important with the exten- 
sion of international suffrage in the United 
Nations. We are trying to outsell the Rus- 
sian bloc with our product, with substantial 
premiums (loans, gifts, the projection of our 
political and social image through goodwill 
groups and advertising through mass media) 
thrown in like so many green stamps, spon- 
sored TV shows, and personal appearances. 
I think, however, that Theobald is trying 
something much more, an argument that 
this is something which should be done 
even if Russia and the Cold War did not 


exist. 
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Every serious reader and thinker in 
world and national affairs should place 
Challenge of Abundance on his bookshelf 
along with The Rich and the Poor. Neither 
are great books but both are important. 
Both raise our foreign economic policy 
above the mutual advantage arguments of 
what is good for the foreign investor is 
likewise good for foreign peoples and vice 
versa; both go beyond mere foreign vote- 
getting in the uncommitted areas of the 
world. As hardbacks, both are good buys; 
as paperbacks both should be standard as- 
signments for student classes and adult 
study groups. 

RicHarp L. Porter, S.J. 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE. Vol. 1, 
The Shaping of American Religion, 514 
pp-, $8.50; Vol. 2, Religious Perspectives 
in American Culture, 427 pp., $7.50. Ed. 
James Ward Smith and A. Leland Jami- 
son. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton. 


These two volumes, and two more to 
follow, are the result of three seminars 
offered by the Special Program in American 
Civilization at Princeton University during 
the academic years 1948-49, 1953-54, and 
1957-58. Although the editors of this series 
are well aware that the relevance of re- 
ligion to contemporary culture is being ques- 
tioned, they have proceeded on the conviction 
that the various forms of religion cherished 
by Americans in the past have been ex- 
tensively and profoundly significant in the 
total American cultural experience. Hence 
the chief concern of the several essayists 
contributing to these volumes has been to 
identify, document, and discuss the two 
aspects of a given socio-religious process: 
the religious dimensions of American cul- 
ture, and the cultural dimensions of Ameri- 
can religion. 


The essays in Volume I set the stage for 
the discussions to follow. The first four 
survey the broad institutional structure of 
the major religious divisions in America: 
Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, Judaism, 
and “splinter groups” or “new religions.” 
The remaining essays deal with the develop- 
ment of religious thought, including an ex- 
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cellent summary of the major contributions 
in “professional” theology, three highly 
stimulating descriptions of particular periods 
and movements of American religious 
thought, and an interesting discussion of 
the seemingly perennial conflict between 
religion and science. 

The first five essays in Volume II deal 
with a series of special problems concern- 
ing the role of religion in the social and 
political life of the nation. Thus they 
include discussions of religion and educa- 
tion, law, political attitudes, pressure groups, 
and techniques of political action. The last 
five essays deal with religious influences in 
the arts: literature and the novel, poetry, 
music, and church architecture. 


Whatever the future relevance of reli- 
gion in American society may prove to be, 
these essays show that religion has exerted 
a pervasive influence on all American in- 
stitutions in the past. It goes without 
saying that these volumes do not fully 
explore all the varied facets of religious 
influence in our national history, yet they 
adequately define the major dimensions of 
our religious heritage and point the way 
to further investigation. The uniformly 
high scholarly competence displayed by all 
the essayists makes these volumes a must 
for students of history and_ religious 
sociology. 

JouHn L. Tuomas, S.J. 


THE JEW WITHIN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
By C. Bezalel Sherman. Wayne State 
University Press, Detroit, Mich. 260 pp. 
$5.95 
The secret of the survival of the Jewish 

people in America is the theme of this 

highly readable and excellent book. Sherman 
has written extensively on Jewish life in 

America. He knows Jews and Judaism well 

indeed. His theses, developed over a period of 

many years, have been presented in numer- 
ous magazine articles in the Anglo-Jewish 

Press as well as in a Yiddish book on “Jews 

and Other Ethnic Groups in the United 

States.” He knows the labor movement in 

the United States particularly well through 

his work with such organizations as the 

Jewish Labor Committee and many others. 

To top it all, Sherman is a good sociologist, 

given to a careful interpretation and analysis 
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of the statistical materials made available 
on the subject by others. 

Twelve well written, fully detailed chapters 
of this book offer the reader an oppor- 
tunity to see the Jews as an “ethnic group” 
that differs in many ways from other 
“ethnics” in America. The Jews, according 
to Sherman, are “ethnics” in that they 
“possess a culture of their own, traditional 
means of expressing it and whose nation- 
ality contours are clearly discernible.” It is 
only the Jews “in whose collective existence, 
religion, peoplehood, historical background, 
and common destiny are inextricably bound 
up.” This definition with its socio-cultural- 
religious implications, makes of the Jews, I 
think rightly, an ethnic group with a sig- 
nificant difference. 

The author points out that “the Jews are 
the single white group whose ethnic soli- 
darity is not disappearing in the United 
States.” Whereas the process of accultura- 
tion has made the survival of other ethnic 
groups less likely, the Jews, according to 
Sherman, seem to be more unified today, 
far less segmentized and improving their 
sense of unity, their desire for synagogue 
affiliation, Hebrew education and concern 
for the welfare of their brethren. At one 


and the same time, they have become fully 
integrated (some would say, assimilated) 
into the American way of life. Third and 
fourth generation “display no disposition to 
dissolve as a distinctive group.” 


Sherman’s answer to this sociological 
puzzle is that Jews have a remarkable ability 
to accommodate themselves and adjust to 
new situations. The acculturation process, 
instead of facilitating their loss of identity 
as Jews, has actually helped them to avoid 
the complete break with their Jewish heri- 
tage “by pouring a measure of traditional 
content into the acquired form.” 


This book is one of the best of the cur- 
rent crop of books about the Jew in Amer- 
ica. It contains a wealth of evidence to sup- 
port its thesis. 

One may disagree or argue on occasion 
about the author’s interpretation of certain 
facts but, as a whole, it well deserves care- 
ful reading and study. The Jew Within 
American Society will enlighten all readers 
—Jews and Christians alike. 


ALBERT I. GorDON 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
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THE ORGANIZATIONAL WEAPON—A 
Study of Bolshevik Strategy and Tactics. 
By Philip Selznick. Free Press, Glencoe, 
Ill., xxii, 350 pp. $6 
Originally published in 1952, this is the 

second edition supplied with a new Preface. 
The author, a Professor of Sociology, 
analyzes different and rather loosely se- 
lected areas of Communist activities out- 
side of the Soviet Union. He is not con- 
cerned with the Communist theory or 
general world outlook, based on dialectical, 
historical materialism. Neither does he 
give information about the historical back- 
ground and development of the Russian and 
international Communism. He documents, 
however, his text by numerous quotations 
taken from writings of Communist leaders 
or from resolutions of Communist con- 
gresses. 

The author divides his book into eight 
chapters, in each trying to establish a “pat- 
tern.” Thus, the inner structure of the 
Party is considered as well as recruitment, 
training, and disposition of its member- 
ship. The reader is presented with the 
anatomy of Communist infiltrating into 
governments and labor unions; manipula- 
tion of the so-called front organizations; 
subversion and last but not least technique 
of a coup d’état. A separate and interest- 
ing chapter deals with the Communist at- 
titude toward the non but not anti-Com- 
munist groups. Numerous examples of 
Communist successes in seizing the con- 
trol of “peripheral” organizations here 
are given. In this respect not only the 
United States but also some other coun- 
tries have been covered. 


Discussing Communist methods of op- 
eration, the author analyzes some aspects 
of the fundamental structure of modern 
society particularly vulnerable to Com- 
munist offensives. He also writes about 
certain types of modern élite, “mass men” 
uprooted ideologically and morally un- 
aware of the nature of Communist theory 
and practice but also “liberal” and “re- 
formist” and so attracted by misleading 
slogans and by the alleged “effectiveness” 
of Communist regimes. This part of the 
book is particularly interesting. 


The book is useful and in places re- 
vealing; it has weaknesses, some of them 
of a struccural nature. 
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Communism is an integrated system in 
which practice is inseparable from theory. 
It would be beneficial if the author ac- 
quainted the reader with at least those 
Communist principles which are relevant 
to the subjects covered in the book itself. 
Communist practices are a product of his- 
torical background and development. Cita- 
tions of Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, Zinoviev, 
Radek, Dimitrov, or Lovestone, Browder, 
Peters, Bittleman and others as well as 
extracts from the resolutions of different 
congresses or the Comintern would have 
better meaning after at least basic data 
on them were supplied. 

Although the book had been written on 
the basis of material available before 1950, 
it had been reprinted without any revisions. 
The author would gain the gratitude of 
every reader if he would undertake such a 
task. Then, his work will have an impact 
of no less importance than that produced at 
the time of the first publication in 1952. 

JAN Karsk1 


Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 


DARWIN’S VISION AND CHRISTIAN 
PERSPECTIVES. Edited by Walter J. 
Ong, S.J. Macmillan Company, New York, 
154 pp. $4 


All of the authors in this symposium are 
experts in their own right. From a profes- 
sional point of view, I find nothing to 
cavil at in their presentations. However, I 
feel that more rigorous editing would have 


resulted in revision of the individual 
articles in the interests of the general 
reader. It would also have resulted in the 
filling up of certain gaps. 

After a Foreword by Bishop Wright 
(good, as is everything the Bishop writes, 
but cautious) and a somewhat loose in- 
troduction by the editor, the first paper 
is entitled “A Hundred Years of Darwin- 
ism in Biology.” It is by Profesor Alexander 
Wolsky, one of the world’s foremost ex- 
perimental embryologists. The paper is 
splendid—for a biologist. 


I especially commend Dr. Wolsky’s 
trenchant remarks on the weaknesses of 
the synthetic theory of evolution in terms 
of new research which is bound to bring 
about new and essentially new develop- 
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ments in evolutionary theory. We are bet- 
ter off than ever before in this area of 
theory but science never stands still. 


Professor James D. Collins contributes 
the longest chapter: “Darwin’s Impact on 
Philosophy.” Here, again, one would have 
to be a professional philosopher to read 
this article with complete understanding 
and great profit. Especially in its historical 
analysis of American philosophy under the 
influence of Darwin, it is masterly. This 
reviewer found it disappointing that more 
than 95 per cent of the study was devoted 
to American non-Catholic philosophers. Of 
course, the sad fact may well be that 
Catholic philosophers in general have not 
come to grips with the problem of evolu- 
tion. But is it unfair to expect Catholic ap- 
proaches and norms to what all agree to 
be a major phenomenon in modern 
thought? 

Father Robert W. Gleason’s contribu- 
tion is entitled: “A Note on Theology and 
Evolution.” In this briefest of the chapters 
of the book, Father Gleason succinctly out- 
lines the position of modern Catholic 
theology with regard to the evolution of 
man’s body—in the past. He does not, 
of course, treat of any evolution in the 
present or the future. However, I miss some 
words of evolution as conditioning Catholic 
theological thought and Catholic spiritual- 
ity today. 

Father Vincent Hopkins writes smoothly 
and expertly on “Darwinism and America” 
in an all-too-short historical note. The 
strange ideas derived from Darwin and 
Spencer in our American social and legal 
contexts are briefly handled. I may be for- 
given for wishing that Father Hopkins had 
ended with more than a gentle hint about 
evolution and the future of American his- 
tory. His prognostication would have been 
of great value. 


The editor, Father Ong, supplies the 
final paper, “Evolution and Cyclicism in 
Our Time.” Here the writer goes to great 
length to demonstrate a somewhat simple 
point, namely, that the linear concept of 
time among Christians is more favorable 
to the concept of evolution that the cycli- 
ical concept of the Occidental pre-Chris- 
tians. There is much good in this paper 
(as there is in the total book) and I am 
just as favorable to a theory of evolution 
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as any contributor (perhaps more so). But 
I miss the element of conflict. 

One element of conflict is the fact that 
Pius XII in Humani generis directed that 
no Catholic should act as if all the diffi- 
culties between a theory of evolution and 
traditional Catholic beliefs have vanished 
from existence. I admit that I myself have 
often written on the principle that the free 
dialogue among experts that Pius XII au- 
thoritatively allowed us permitted me to 
write on only one side of the subject. But I 
do miss the sense of dialogue here. I also 
miss the discussion of certain areas where 
dialogue is most necessary. Primary among 
these is the discussion of “cultural evolu- 
tion.” Science is admittedly poor in this 
area but it does have a little something to 
say. For what theologians so confidently 
bridge with the creation of the soul is the 
subject of symposia on the physical con- 
ditioning of culture and on the past and 
present nature of animal intelligence, and 
on the very nature of culture itself. 

But perhaps here I, too, depart from the 
criterion of the average intelligent reader. 
This book has much good in it; I wish it 
had been better. 


J. Franxuin Ewine, SJ. 
Fordham University 
New York, N. Y. 


IMMIGRATION AND AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY. Edited by Henry Steele Com- 
mager. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. x, 166 pp. $4.50 
The special interest in and the voluminous 

contributions to the field of immigration by 

Dean Theodore Blegen makes this book, 

the outcome of a conference held at the 

University of Minnesota early in 1960 hon- 

oring him on his retirement from the Uni- 

versity, an appropriate and well-deserved 
honor. 

In addition to papers by Henry Steele 
Commager and Dean Blegen, other contri- 
butors are Oscar Handlin, Ingrid Semming- 
sen, Phillip Jordan, John Flanagan, Carlton 
Qualey, Henry Pochmann, Franklin Scott 
and Coleman Barry, O.S.B. 

This is a slender volume, somewhat 
uneven in the unity of its presentations, but 
especially effective in pointing up both 
the fine work done thus far by scholars in 
the field of immigration and American His- 
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tory and the great amount of work which 
still remains to be done in this area. 


As with most edited works, it is always 
difficult to weave the essays tightly enough 
around the central theme to make them 
appear as a unified, integrative work. This 
reviewer feels, however, that the essays 
selected for publication are both representa- 
tive and meaningfully related to the title 
of the book and to the works of Theodore 
Blegen. 


I would especially recommend this book 
to those who wish to learn more about 
the historical approach to immigration and 
especially to those who are constantly 
searching for new interpretations and ideas 
concerning new avenues of research into 
this important field. 

Rosert H. AMUNDSON 
Loretto Heights College 
Loretto, Colorado 


VIRGINIA’S MASSIVE RESISTANCE. By 
Benjamin Muse. Indiana University Press, 
Bloomington. 184 pp. $3.95 


When the Supreme Court decision against 
racial segregation in public schools was an- 
nounced in 1954, the initial reaction in 
Virginia was loyal and constructive. Five 
weeks later, however, resistance developed 
in southside Virginia where there is a heavy 
concentration of Negroes. Governor Stanley 
veered around to give encouragement to 
resistance forces and Senator Harry Byrd 
let it be known that the legal decision dis- 
pleased him very much. Thus, the political 
leaders in Richmond joined forces. with the 
most reactionary elements to construct a 
power combination which moderates were 
unable to resist effectively for four turbulent 
years. 

Virginia moved rapidly down defiance 
road. It amended its constitution to permit 
the adoption of a tuition grant plan as an 
escape from public school integration. It 
adopted an interposition resolution. It en- 
acted legislation which would make the 
integration of any public school in Virginia 
virtually impossible. 

The massive resistance movement was 
eventually smashed by court decisions, by 
the powerful opposition of business lead- 
ers, and by an increasing number of citi- 
zens who were opposed to closing public 
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schools in order to prevent integration. 
The beginnings of desegregation, except in 
Prince Edward County, moved smoothly, 
without any interruption in public school 
operation and without disturbance. 

This is an authoritative and kindly review 
of the vain efforts of Virginia to circumvent 
the Supreme Court desegregating ruling. 
It is concise, very readable and optimistic 
regarding other Southern states which have 
thus far been somewhat laggard in com- 
plying with the law of the land. 

JoHN J. O’Connor 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 


MAN TAKES CONTROL. By Charles J. 
Erasmus. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. viii, 365 pp. $6.50 
Societies at a primitive level face numer- 

ous problems when economic development 

is contemplated. However, these problems 
are not only economic problems. At the 
very beginning of a process of economic 
growth psycho sociological problems are 
cruical and often closely associated with 
economic dilemmas. 

This is what Mr. Erasmus in his book 


wants to tell us. But not just tell; he wants, 
with the help of concrete support provided 
by case studies, to demonstrate what is the 


process of “man taking control.” Each 
time an argument is put forth it is sus- 
tained by evidence from the real world. 
The author is an expert on many under- 
developed economies and has a clear view 
of the problems involved. This sane atti- 
tude is extremely refreshing although some- 
times the outline of the central argument 
is lost under too many case references. 

In the process of man taking control a 
major wonder has always been the moti- 
vations which direct man’s actions. Mr. 
Erasmus’ lucidity expresses itself very well 
on this point. The pre-stage (sometimes 
simultaneous) of economic development is 
cultural development. We are told that 
to understand the process of cultural de- 
velopment one must be aware of the fol- 
lowing sequence. The existence of cogni- 
tion leading to motivation (prestige 
motivation) through specialization takes 
the following forms: conspicuous giving, 
conspicuous ownership, conspicuous pro- 
duction. At a later stage of development 
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we can mention conspicuous scholarship 
(which is the motivation for book-reviews, 
for instance). The examples of case studies 
given in the book are very helpful to see 
these processes at work. 

By travelling around with Mr. Erasmus 
pretty soon we become aware, almost with- 
out being told, how the process of cultural 
development operates. Education, mass 
media develop (or create) cognition. Cog- 
nition leads to direct experience and ob- 
servation. Frequency of _ interpretation 
leads to accumulation of knowledge 
which correlates with cultural change. 
However, in poor countries it is crucial to 
help cultural change push the society in 
which it takes place on the road of eco- 
nomic progress. One already guessed that 
foreign aid has been named. 

Man Takes Control is a book which 
ought to be read by all field experts and 
protagonists of foreign aid. 

SIMONE CLEMHOUT 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE FORUM, 1960. 
Columbia University Press. New York. 
xiv, 271 pp. $5 
The Official Proceedings of the 87th An- 

nual Forum of the National Conference on 

Social Welfare give us the highlights of 

the meeting held in Atlantic City, June 5- 

10, 1960. Preceding, as it did, the national 

political presidential conventions for the 

nomination of candidates, it is not surpris- 
ing that professional social workers wanted 
to hear and have their voices heard on 
certain issues. Mr. Chester Bowles, in an 
eloquent talk, entitled “Our Small World,” 
pleaded for greater concern for our shrink- 
ing and distressed world, for confidence in 
the capacity and understanding of young 

Americans of the social and economic prob- 

lems of people and their heroic willingness 

to make sacrifices. It seems now like the 
announcement of the establishment of the 

Peace Corps. Other published selections re- 

mind professional social workers of re- 

sponsibilities in international social and 
economic problems: World Mental Health, 

Community Welfare Planning, the Ex- 

change Programs. Of specific national in- 
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terest are excellent papers on Research in 
the Behavioral Sciences, the Family in 
Mid-Twentieth Century and the Multiprob- 
lem Family. For the student and the prac- 
titioner The Social Welfare Forum is a 
stimulant as well as a symbol of the growth 
of professional social work. 

A. H. ScHe ter, SJ. 

Saint Louis University 


COMMUNITY POLITICAL SYSTEMS. 
Edited by Morris Janowitz. Free Press, 
Glencoe, Ill. 259 pp. $7.50 
This is the first volume in the series, 

“The International Yearbook of Political 

Behavior Research,” which is a more help- 

ful description of its contents than the 

title proper. The book presents a useful 
collection of current research on aspects of 
urban political behavior in the United 

States: two studies of community leader- 

ship, one of party organization in an in- 

dustrial town, one on citizen resistance to 
governmental unification in a metropolitan 
area and one a critique by a participant 

of the Metropolitan St. Louis Survey as a 

problem in action research. The Yearbook 

also includes a study of an electoral con- 
test in a Norwegian province and a review 
of two studies of the judicial process in two 

African tribes. As this listing suggests, this 

is essentially a collection, independent and 

generally unrelated research reports on 
some aspect of community organization, of 
interest primarily to scholars in the field— 
with one important exception, the study 

entitled, “The Bifurcation of Power in a 

Satellite City” by Robert O. Schulze. Par- 

tially in response to Floyd Hunter’s out- 

line of the broad political power wielded 
by a community’s “economic dominants,” 

Schulze has explored the political impact 

of the replacement of one community’s 

traditional local economic dominants by 
the transient managers of national cor- 
porations. He worked in a satellite com- 
munity in which national firms had _ be- 
come the dominant economic force by buy- 
ing out local firms or building new 
branches. Initially, he found what he had 


expected: a marked tendency for the “out-’ 


side” economic dominants to withdraw 
from any active role in community deci- 
sions (unlike their local predecessors) and 
some small accrual of power to local pro- 
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fessional leadership, such as the city man- 
ager and the Chamber of Commerce ex- 
ecutive. But the major consequence, he 
found, was “the frustration of any attempts 
at local and civic leadership.” 

The local corporation managers avoided 
any overt “entanglement” in local political 
affairs on grounds they could not jeopar- 
dize, by “taking sides,” the national in- 
terest of their corporations. “Despite their 
‘civic sterilization,” Schulze writes, “the 
economic dominants were still ‘around.’ 
Their potential for control remained con- 
siderable, even if their actual exercise of 
power was superficial, sporadic or largely 
dormant. And this potential hung, like the 
sword of Damocles, over the heads of the 
public leaders, undermining their confi- 
dence, rendering their decisions uncertain 
and unsure and serving generally to vitiate 
local efforts to confront effectively the many 
problems faced by Cibola midway in the 
twentieth century.” 

Schulze concedes that Cibola may be an 
extreme example of such “bifurcation” of 
power; but he notes the national 
trend towards concentration of  eco- 
nomic power and suggests that as this 
trend continues, larger and larger com- 
munities may be faced with similar leader- 
ship problems. 

The Schulze study deserves a wide audi- 
ence for its documentation of an import- 
ant and growing division in local com- 
munity leadership, for its telling quotations 
from Cibola public leaders and “corpora- 
tion men” on how this has come about, 
and for the author’s analysis of his findings. 

James T. McCrory 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN PLURAL- 
ISM. By Henry S. Kariel. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford, Calif. x, 339 
pp. $6.75 
It is the thesis of this work that develop- 

ments in technology and communications, 

by making possible the emergence of such 
modern organizational giants as General 

Motors, the Teamsters Union, the American 

Medical Association, the Farm Bureau, and 

others, have essentially modified the social 

system within which our American form of 
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government was designed to operate. In 
other words, the small, single-purpose 
groups or organizations that were originally 
thought capable of protecting citizens 
against the power of unified government 
have themselves become quasi-autonomous, 
oligarchically governed hierarchies inhibit- 
ing the adequate functioning of constitu- 
tional democracy. Moreover, these organiza- 
tions are abetted by government agencies, 
protected by research aimed to promote 
their ends, and defended by publicists who 
apparently miss the import of the changed 
situation. After describing the inadequacies 
of past conceptions of pluralism, Professor 
Kariel formulates a theory of constitutional- 
ism and state action that places strong 
emphasis on responsible centralized control 
in government, yet assures the maintenance 
of a political process open to change and 
sensitive to the expression of inevitable dif- 
ferences. This book raises issues that merit 
serious attention, through our current afflu- 
ence tends to leave us little inclined to 
question the adequacy of the status quo. 
Joun L. THomas, S.J. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC HISTORY. By 
Lance E. Davis, Jonathan R. T. Hughes, 
and Duncan M. McDougall. Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, xiii, 408 
pp- $7.50 
The authors of this new kind of eco- 

nomic history have attempted to meet the 

problem of “teaching economic history to 
students who have no knowledge of theory 
and of teaching principles to students with 
no institutional material at their disposal.” 

The authors’ method of meeting this 
problem has been to confine their attention 
to the modern (after 1820) American eco- 
nomy, select the more important develop- 
ments of this period, and treat these an- 
alytically—that is, explain them by means 
of economic theory. 

The result is a work that can be used ef- 
fectively as a first course in economics. It 
can also serve the purpose of introducing 
the general reader to the science of eco- 
nomics as used to understand history. 

JosepH M. Becker, SJ. 
Institute of Social Order 
Saint Louis University 





Letters 


“Argentina’s Hungry North” 


Samuel Shapiro‘s article, “Argentina’s 
Hungry North” (October, 1961), was a 
penetrating comment on the pitfalls that 
threaten the United States in its dealings 
with Latin American nations. 

Shapiro has done a major service in his 
continuing emphasis on the internal dis- 
parities in development within nations. 
Argentina is indeed a case in point. Hid- 
den from the myopic tourist—in passing I 
wonder if American tourism and myopia 
are not congenitally related—is the help- 
lessness bred of poverty. This same help- 
lessness, as Shapiro notes well, spawns an 
otherwise inexplicable adoration like that 
lavished on Eva Peron. Equally unfortu- 
nately, this helpfulness is also the spawn- 
ing ground of international ill-wil! and in- 


trigue. 
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Shapiro’s predictions, in the longer view 
of history, may be too dismal. His own 
writings are indicative of the deep feelings 
of distress that misery of others evokes. 
Keynes’ apocryphal remark that in the 
long run we are all dead is indeed relevant 
to the immediate plight of Argentina’s 
sugar workers. But if modern man can 
liberate himself from the perilous immi- 
nence of the mobile incinerators threaten- 
ing to make all the world a gigantic 
Buchenwaldian crematorium, then present 
vague and quite inadequate concern for the 
plight of the world’s underprivileged peo- 
ple may grow. The long future may be less 
“dark and tragic.” At least, as in Pandora’s 
box, Hope remains. 


Ray O. WERNER 
The Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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